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FOREWORD 


This  report  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  American  rural  life  studies 
undertaken  in  1939  by  six  field  investigators.  The  six  communities  selected 
for  study-El  Cerrito,  New  Mexico;  Sublette,  Kansas;  Irwin,  Iowa;  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania;  Landaff,  New  Hampshire;  and  Harmony,  Georgia -were  not  chosen 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  geographic  sampling  of  contemporary  rural  American 
communities,  but  as  samples  of,  or  points  on,  a  continuum  from  high  community 
stability  to  great  instability.  At  one  end  of  the  continuum,  an  Amish  com- 
munity, Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  was  selected.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
continuum,  a  "Dust  Bowl"  community  in  Kansas  was  selected.  The  other  four 
communities,  for  one  reason  or  another,  range  themselves  between  these 
extremes. 

Each  study  was  sufficiently  independent  of  the  other  five  to  make 
separate  treatment  and  publication  desirable.  The  reader,  however,  will  gain 
full  understanding  of  the  findings  only  when  he  has  read  the  six  reports  as 
a  group.  Something  approaching  commonalty  of  observations  was  attempted  by 
all  field  observers  in  that  a  basic  manual  of  instructions  was  used  by  all  of 
them.  But  each  observer  had  wide  latitude  in  making  his  observations  and 
rather  free  rein  in  writing  up  his  findings. 

Harmony  Community,  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  studied  in  this 
series,  presents  a  strong  bi-racial  adjustment.  It  is,  in  truth,  two  com- 
munities, having  little  in  common  except  the  understanding  that  keeps  them 
apart  and  their  economic  interdependence.  In  both  communities  changes  that 
were  impelled  originally  by  the  onslaughts  of  the  boll  weevil  are  being  hur 
ried  on  by  the  pressures  and  pulls  of  an  encroaching  urban  and  industrial 
society.  As  the  economy  shifts  from  cotton  to  cream,  the  work  habits,  social 
relationships,  and  community  structure  assume  different  patterns.  Mr.  Wynne 
has  here  recorded  his  six  months'  observations  of  these  changes.  Needless  to 
say,  the  present  war  crisis  will  have  accelerated  many  of  the  changes  here 
set  down,  will  have  retarded  others. 


John  H.  Provinse 
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CULTURE   OF   A    CONTEMPORARY   RURAL    COMMUNITY 

HARMONY,    GEORGIA 

hy 

WALLER    WYNNE 

IDENTIFICATION  AND  CHARACTERIZATION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 


In  these  early  pages  the.  experiences  of  the  cotton  farmers  of 
Harmony,  Ga.  are  synthesized  in  the  life  of  one  man.  To  do  this  the 
chapter  was  written  in  fictional  form  but  all  of  it  is  based  on  actual 
facts  disclosed   in  the   study. 

Bessie's  tail  caught  John  full  in  the  face,  but  the  stinging  blow  did  not 
interrupt  his  thoughts  as  he  milked  Thirty  five  cents  for  cotton!  Never  thought  it 
would  go  that  high.  If  cotton  would  stay  at  that  price,  there  would  be  something  more 
in  it  than  long  hours  of  work « hard  work  from  light  till  dark.  But  it  won't.  The 
World  War  has  been  over  just  about  a  year  now   Next  year  cotton  will  drop  ..." 

The  milking  finished,  John  left  the  dairy  barn  as  the  first  rays  of  sunlight 
spread  across  the  December  sky.  There  in  the  early  morning  he  stood  for  a  moment  in 
silent  prayer,  and  thanked  God  for  all  that  He  had  given. 

John  walked  leisurely  toward  the  stable-  Early  winter  was  the  time  of  year  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  The  cotton  was  gathered  and  ginned  and  with  that  over  there  would 
be  time  for  hunting.  John  smiled  broadly  as  the  memory  of  one  exciting  hunt  with  his 
neighbors  the  past  winter  came  to  his  mind.  But  December  was  more  than  that.  It  was 
the  time  for  thinking  about  crop  plans  for  the  next  season,  and  it  was  this  that  gave 
him  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  elements  of  uncertainty  attending 
each  new  crop  year  intrigued  and  fascinated  him  With  each  crop  season  life  began  anew. 
The  mistakes  and  disappointments  of  other  years  were  of  the  past,  Not  forgotten,  but 
remembered  only  as  they  contributed  to  his  understanding  of  new  and  expanding  life. 

When  John  reached  the  stable  his  Negro  cropper ,  Sam,  was  turning  the  mules  out  to 
water.  John  patted  his  sturdy  mules  affectionately  as  they  passed  and  called  them  by 
name 

As  old  Jane  walked  to  the  trough  John  recalled  his  father's  fondness  for  the  mule 
and  remembered  the  tales  he  told  of  the  fine  chestnut  mare  that  had  foaled  her.  His 
father  was  a  great  storyteller  -  one  of  the'  best  in  Putnam  County  and  certainly  the  best 
in  Harmony,  his  own  community.  Some  even  said  that  he  could  match  stories  with  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  and  in  all  Georgia  there  was  no  greater  storyteller  than  the  author  of 
the  Uncle  Remus  tales 


Sam  filled  the  long  trough  with  water,  drawing  bucket  after  bucket,  and  as  the 
mules  drank,  John  leaned  against  the  fence  enclosing  the  lot,  his  arms  resting  on  the 
topmos t  rai 1 . 

Recalling  his  father  put  John  in  a  reminiscent  mood.  He  remembered  how  as  a 
youth  he  had  delighted  in  the  stories  his  father  told,  particularly  those  about  his 
forefather  who  had  come  to  Putnam  County  before  the  Indians  were  forced  to  cede  to  the 
State  their  lands  west  of  the  Oconee  River  1802  that  was,  a  long  time  ago.  John 
wondered  what  his  father  s  great-grandfather  would  say  if  he  could  see  the  countryside 
now  -  in  1919-  Then  the  land  was  a  veritable  paradise.  It  was  a  pioneerrs  dream  of 
heaven.  The  hilly  and  rolling  terrain  was  covered  with  hardwood  trees  -an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  timber  for  homes  and  for  fireplaces.  John's  eyes  sought  the  green  pines 
marking  the  edge  of  the  cotton  field  of  his  neighbor  across  the  road. 

Enough  timber  there  to  cut, "  John  said  to  himself,  but  where  in  the  county  is 
there  now  a  forest  of  hardwoods?  In  all  the  county  there  are  hardly  enough  trees  to 
mention. " 

And  there  were  numerous  streams  then.  There  were  those  still.  There  was  hardly 
a  farm  in  the  county  that  did  not  have  at  least  one  flowing  through  it.  But  they  were 
clear  then,  not  muddied  with  earth  washed  from  the  field  by  the  rain.  John  lingered 
over  the  memory  of  the  times,  when  vacationing,  he  and  his  father  had  fished  in  clear 
streams  in  the  mountains  up  State,  and  he  rather  envied  those  early  settlers  who  had 
found  an  abundance  of  fish  —and  of  game,  too-  within  a  few  minutes  of  their  homes. 

"Guess  they  would  hardly  feel  at  home  now,  "  John  mused,  ''but  they  would  still 
like  the  climate  -it  s  as  healthful  as  ever." 

John  shifted  his  weight  'Hardwood  trees,  "  he  said  to  himself,  might  still 
cover  the  earth  if  Whitney  hadn't  invented  the  cotton  gin."  He  recalled  the  story  of 
the  rush  of  settlers  into  the  area  after  it  was  opened  for  settlement.  From  eastern 
counties  of  the  State  and  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Maryland,  and  other  sea 
board  States,  10  thousand  persons,  3  thousand  of  them  slaves,  by  1810-  A  sight  to  see! 
John  visualized  the  migrating  folk;  saw  them  crossing  the  Oconee  River  -little  farmers 
and  planters  with  their  slaves.  -Clear  the  land!"  The  cry  rang  in  John  s  ears,  and 
he  heard  the  axes  fall  and  the  trees  crashing  to  their  death.  "Break  the  land!"  He 
heard  the  cry,  saw  the  horses  and  mules  and  oxen  moving  their  weight  forward  under  the 
impatient  urging  of  white  men  and  black,  saw  the  crude  plows  turning  the  fertile  earth. 
Plant  cotton!"  And  before  his  eyes  there  was  cotton.  Cottor  everywhere  An  almost 
audible  sigh  escaped  Johns  lips  Fertile  land, :'  he  thought.  Rich  land  new  and 
fresh -that  would  yield  two  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  rot  worn  out  land  old  and 
tired -that  has  to  be  heavily  fertilized  to  make  even  three-quarters  of  a  bale,  and 
that  only  under  the  most  favorable  weather  .- 

John  remembered  the  washed  lend  on  the  far  side  of  the  old  Grove  place  that  he 
had  bought  cheaply  from  Peter  Lambeth  with  the  idea  of  sometime  improving  it.  He  had 
tried  to  buy  the  Edgemont  place,  but  Edward,  Peter's  oldest  brother,  out  of  attachment 
to  the  farm  and  because  he  hoped  that  some  day  the  value  of ' it  would  rise,  had  declined 
to  sell.  The  six  Lambeth  children  had  shared  equally  in  the  land  -  200  acres  each  - 
when  their  -mother  died.  That  had  been  more  than  10  years  ago  1909,  he  remembered. 
Mrs-  Lambeth  did  not  live  on  the  plantation  after  her  husband  died.   She  broke 


the  acreage  into  small  farms,  which  she  rented  to  Negroes,  and  then  moved  to  Atlanta 
where  two  of  her  sons  were  living.  Mrs.  Lanbeth  was  devoted  to  her  friends  and  to  her 
community  and  would  not  have  moved  had  there  been  someone  to  manage  the  plantation,  but 
there  was  compensation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  success  of  her  boys.  All  her  sons  were 
successful  and  her  daughters  had  married  well. 

Tom  Gordon  was  occupying  the  Grove  place  when  John  bought  it.  The  renting 
agreement  Tom  had  with  Mrs.  Lambeth  was  continued;  Tom  was  to  continue  cultivating 
such  cotton  acreage  as  he  could  with  two  mules -a  two-horse  farm  they  called  it  -and 
John  was  to  receive  two  bales  of  cotton  -  one  for  each  mule  or  plow.  Tom  had  wanted  to 
work  the  farm  on  shares.  Me  preferred  paying  a  share  of  the  crop  to  a  fixed  rent.  The 
risk  for  him  was  less  and  under  a  share  agreement  John  would  furnish  him  -  advance  him 
monej'  for  his  food  and  fertilizer  until  the  cotton  was  sold.  John  would  have  preferred 
a  share  contract.  He  took  more  risk  but  his  profit  stood  to  be  greater.  Especially 
would  he  have  liked  to  make  an  arrangement  to  Tom's  liking.  Tom  was  descended  from  a 
slave  who  had  been  owned  by  John's  grandfather,  and  John  was  attached  to  him.  But 
conditions  at  the  time  were  such  that  a  renting  agreement  was  the  only  one  John  felt  he 
could  enter  into. 

" Worn  out  land , ' '  John  mut  t er ed  aloud . 

'You  say  something,  Mr.  John?*'  Sam  called  to  him. 

Yes,  I  did  Sam.  You  get  Bill  and  see  if  you  two  can't  find  where  that  heifer 
broke  through  last  night." 

All  right.  Mr-  John,1  Sam  replied. 

Sam  s  interruption  was  forgotten  in  a  brief  moment ,  and  John's  thoughts  were 
again  of  the  past  and  of  the  fertile  land.  Under  the  plantation  system  of  farming  the 
soil  was  robbed  of  its  fertility.  The  development  of  that  system  in  Putnam  County  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  State  s  lower  piedmont  section,  -Old  Plantation  Piedmont  County 
Belt,  writers  call  it  -close  to  the  center  of  which  Putnam  County  lies,  had  always 
fascinated  John   He  knew  the  outlines  of  the  story  well 

In  the  beginning  there  was  the  small  self-sufficient  farmer.  He  occupied  a 
relatively  small  acreage,  produced  for  his  own  needss  and  generally  utilized  only  his 
labor  and  that  of  his  family.  He  was  dominant  in  the  county.  But  not  for  long.  As 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  extended  and  the  planters  moved  rapidly  into  the  area 
plantation  farming  based  on  the  large  scale  production  of  cotton  under  a  highly  effi- 
cient system  of  slave  labor  soon  challenged  his  position.  In  the  competitive  struggle 
the  plantation  system  won,  and  the  planters  came  to  dominate  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  county.  As  the  plantation  system  was  extended  many  small  producers  moved 
westward,  but  some  stayed.  In  time  several  of  those  who  remained  became  planters. 
John ' s  great  grandfather  had  been  one  of  them. 

The  plantation  system  of  farming  was  an  exploitative  one.  The  production  of 
cotton  for  the  market  was  its  chief  objective.  Year  in  and  year  out  the  same  land  was 
planted  to  cotton.  Cotton  was  King  and  he  lived  luxuriously  on  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  When  in  time  the  land  became  impoverished  by  the  single  crop  system  it  was 
abandoned  -  left  to  grow  up  in  pines  which  were  cleared  later  when  a  measure  of  fertility 
had  been  returned  to  the  earth. 


Markedly  industrial  in  character  the  plantation  was  at  the  same  time  highly 
self-sufficient.   The  great  majority  of  the  slaves  labored  in  the  fields   but  some 
usually  the  more  intelligent  and  tractable  were  employed  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters. 
bricklayers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors.   As  artisans  they  carried  on  subsidiary  enterprises 
of  the  plantation   the  production  of  goods  for  plantation  use. 

Ihder  the  plantation  system  Putnam  County  flourished.  By  1850.  the  year  Tohn ' s 
father  was  born,  the  county  was  prosperous.  The  planting  aristocracy  was  in  full 
bloom.  The  greatest  wealth  was  among  the  planters.  They  owned  plantations  of  a 
thousand  or  more  acres  and  worked  a  hundred  or  more  slaves.  Their  way  of  life  was 
luxurious.  They  owned  fine  houses,  generally  of  eight  rooms,  each  20  feet  square,  which 
were  handsomely  furnished.  They  had  servants,  and  domestic  life  held  few  chores  for 
them.   They  had  fine  horses  and  excellent  carriages.   Their  hospitality  was  great. 

John  had  heard  the  almost  fabulous  stories  of  the  elegant  life  of  that  period 
from  his  grandfather,  Lucian  Baton,  who,  though  not  one  of  the  large  planters,  had 
nevertheless  moved  in  the  society  of  the  planting  class.  Lucian 's  father-in-law  was 
one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  in  the  county.  Lucian  Eaton  owned  but  25  slaves  -  10 
more  than  the  number  owned  by  the  average  slaveholder  —  but  they  provided  a  more  than 
comfortable  life  for  his  family. 

Then  came  the  Civil  Tar.  The  cessation  of  that  war  marked  the  end  of  the 
plantation  system  based  on  the  production  of  cotton  under  a  master -slave  relationship. 
But  King  Cotton  who  had  ruled  the  lives  of  both  white  man  and  black  was  not  dead.  The 
belief  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  had  destroyed  the  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton 
led  to  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  the  staple.  Borrowing  capital  and  hiring  freedmen, 
the  planters  began  feverishly  to  plant  cotton.  '''lie  rapid  expansion  of  production  led 
to  a  sharp  break  in  price.  Many  planters  were  ruined,  their  plantations  were  divided 
in*:o  small  farms,  and  were  sold.  In  the  10  years  following  the  war  the  price  of  cotton 
continued  to  decline  but  even  at  its  minimum  price  during  those  years  its  production 
was  profitable.  It  was  during  that  period  that  planters,  unable  to  pay  wages,  turned 
to  a  system  of  farming  under  which  the  laborer  received  a  share  of  the  crop  for  his 
part  in  its  production.  But  the  laborers  had  to  be  "furnished"  until  the  cotton  was 
sold,  and  out  of  this  necessity  developed  the  complex  credit  structure  the  planter 
borrowing  from  merchant  and  banker  and  cotton  factor  in  order  to  lend  to  his  tenants. 

By  about  1880,  the  year  John  was  born,  the  new  system  of  agriculture  had  become 
stabilized.  Farmer s —  white  and  colored -had  adjusted  .themselves  to  the  new  conditions 
of  life.  During  the  succeeding  two  decades  the  production  of  cotton  continued  to 
increases  but  not  without  the  application  of  fertilizer  to  the  once  rich  soil.  And  as 
cotton  production  increased,  farmers  became  less  and  less  self  sufficient  and  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  their  fleecy  white  monarch.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  Putnam 
County  was  producing  approximately  the  quantity  of  cotton  it  had  grown  in  I860,  but  the 
quantity  of  food  and  feed  it  produced  was  far  below  its  needs. 

And  now  comes  the  boll  weevil!  The  farmers  were  growing  alarmed  and  so  were 
their  helpers.  John  feared  a  boll  weevil  infestation.  He  realized  the  devastation  it 
would  bring.  Many  farmers,  he  knew,  would  be  ruined  completely.  Dependent  solely  upon 
cotton,  the  county  would  be  ruined  by  several  years  of  utter  crop  failure  such  as  some 
parts  of  the  South  had  experienced.  But  the  boll  weevil  would  almost  certainly  come. 
Perhaps  next  season.   Almost  surely  by  the  following  year.   The  signs  were  too  definite. 


John  was  thankful  that  he  had  kept  a  resolution  of  his  youth:  To  diversify  his  farming 
with  dairying.  Before  he  was  20  years  old,  John  had  decided  that  the  absolute  depend- 
ence most  farmers  placed  on  cotton  was  an  unsound  farming  practice.  At  that  time  a  few 
farmers  were  dairying  profitably,  but  most  farmers  kept  cows  only  for  home  use.  The 
farm  plan  John  projected  for  himself  included  more  than  just  the  diversification  of  his 
main  farm  enterprises;  it  included  self  sufficiency,  insofar  as  possible,  with  respect 
to  food  for  his  family  and  feed  for  his  livestock.  His  father  opposed  him  when  he 
proposed  that  they  begin  dairying,  but  John  soon  won  him  over.  V^hen  John  inherited  the 
farm  on  his  father's  death  in. 1913  he  had  already  made  a  good  beginning  toward  a  dairy 
herd.  During  the  past  6  years  he  had  enlarged  and  improved  it,  and  he  was  highly 
pleased  that  he  had. 

"The  loss  of  my  cotton,"  John  said  to  himsel f ,  "will  hurt,  but  it  won't  break  me." 

In  1920v  the  boll  weevil  descended  upon  the  county  in  great  numbers.  More  than 
half  of  the  anticipated  cotton  crop  was  destroyed.  Eu t  the  damage  done  was  only  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  come. 

The  next  year  the  land  was  fairly  alive  with  the  pest;  and  the  people  were  help- 
less before  it.  And  as  though  to  add  to  the  farmers'  already  heavy  burden,  deflation 
fell  upon  the  Nation.  Throughout  the  county  King  Cotton  was  tottering-  Not  in  Putnam 
County  alone;  in  other  counties  of  the  region,  too. 

"Less  than  300  bales  in  the  county  this  year,  "John  read.  Ke  tossed  the  news- 
paper aside.  "Another  year  like  this  one  and  lots  of  folks  will  be  through,  "he  said 
to  himself.  "I  guess  I  was  foolish  to  plant  this  year.  But  what  about  my  croppers? 
I'll  furnish  them  next  season.  After  that,  if  things  don't  work  out,  I'm  through.  I 
can't  help  myself. " 

The  following  year  1922  -  John  was  through.  On  all  his  land  there  was  not  so 
much  as  a  pound  of  cotton  The  number  of  bales  ginned  in  the  entire  county  that  year 
was  even  less  than  the  number  ginned  the  year  before.  Some  farmers  had  tried  to  poison 
their  cotton.  The  attempt  had  been  an  abortive  one,  partly  because  many  of  the  Negroes 
were  afraid  to  destroy  the  boll  weevil  a  manifestation  of  Divine  will,  they  said.  And 
some  white  people  said  so,  too 

In  the  late  summer  of  that  year  John  called  on  each. of  his  four  croppers.  He 
had  given  much  careful  thought  to  the  problem  facing  him,  and  he  had  earnestly  prayed 
for  direction. '  Ke  wanted  to  do  what  was  right,  all  that  was  within  his  power  to  do. 
Finally  the  answer  seemed  to  come  to  him.  V.hat  many  owners  were  doing  he  could  not  do. 
To  turn  the  bewildered  croppers  from  his  land  he  did  not  think  was  right,  nor  had  he 
the  heart  to  do  it.  To  them  and  to  their  families  the  community  was  home  as  much  as  it 
was  to  him  and  to  his  family. 

To  each  of  his  tenants,  John  explained  his  plan  He  could  not  continue  to 
furnish  them  however  much  he  wanted  to  do  so.  But  this  he  would  do  for  them.  They 
could  have  free  use  of  his  land,  his  work  stock,  and  his  equipment.  They  could  certainly 
make  something  to  eat;  and  perhaps  supplement  that  by  an  occasional  day's  labor.  There 
would  probably  be  some  work  at  sawmills.  Several  of  his  neighbors  were  planning  to  cut 
timber.  If  they  wanted  to  try  cotton,  using  such  manure  as  was  on  the  place,  they 
could  do  so. 


All  of  his  croppers  but  Bill  accepted  immediately.  Eill  was  undecided.-  His  boy 
in  Atlanta  was  writing  constantly  urging  him  and  his  wife  to  move  there.  He  would  pay 
their  way.  He  was  sure  that  his  father  could  get  a  job  and  that  he  would  earn  more 
than  he  had  made  when  cotton  was  good,  But  Eill  felt  he  was  rooted  in  Harmony  and  in 
John " s    farm, 

By  the  fall  of  192  2,  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  having  become  fully 
apparent,  the  migration  of  tenants  and  laborers  -white  and  black  -was  on  in  earnest. 
Ihe  migration  had  begun  the  preceding  fall,  but  now  people  were  leaving  in  even  larger 
numbers.       Ten  auto-loads  in    a    single   day,    was    the    report    from   one  oart  of    the   county. 

John  watched  the  exodus  from  his  own  community.'  Hie  situation  seemed  to  him 
alarming;  he  felt  frustrated  that  he  was  powerless  to  intervene.  It  was  not  only  the 
tenants  and  laborers  who  were  leaving,  Some  owners  were  moving  too;  and  there  were 
others  who  were  planning  to  go.  The  loss  of  so  many  people  of  all  classes  would  be  a 
tremendous  one    to    the    community.       The   church,     the    school,    the   lodge,    all    would    suffer. 

"Things  won't  be  as  they  were,"  John  remarked  to  his  wife.  It  was  toward  late 
afternoon,  and  they  were  enjoying  a  few  minutes  together  on  the  porch  before  the  hour 
for  John  to  milk.  The  almost  incessant  stream  of  cars  had  lessened,  the  past  few  days. 
There  was  less  dust  rolling  up  from  the  rosd,  and  Alice  had  commented  on  the  great 
relief  it  was  to  breathe  rather  freely  again.  "No,  not  as  they  were,  "  John  continued, 
"but  there'll  be  some  of  us  to  carrj;  on  Even  if  we  lose  half  of  our  folks,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  many  have  left  already,  the  community  won't  just  die.  Harmony  has 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  there'll  be  enough  peoole  here  to  hold  it  together  for  a 
long  while    to    come.  " 

Alice    thought    she   detected   a  note  of  pretended  optimism   in  her  husband's    voice. 
She    started    to    question   him  bu  t    said  instead,  "I'm    glad  Jack   has  had  one  year  in  college. 
It'll    probably    break   his  heart    i  f  he    can't    finish.       Bo   you    really    think    we    should  have 
let  him    return    this  year?" 

"Alice,  "  John  replied,  "as  long  as  those  cows  of  ours  give  milk  there's  nothing 
to  worry  about.  Jack's  going  to  finish,  and  Howard  and  Bess  are  going  to  have  their 
chance  toe,  It's  a  good  thing  though  that  we  don't  have  as  many  children  as  some  of 
our  neighbors.  Suppose  we  had  six  or  maybe  eight?  Then  we  would  have  something  to 
worry  about!  But  we  could  do  i  t .  A  lawyer  and  an  engineer  in  the  family!"  John 
laughed,  then  continued:  "I  don't  blane  the  boys.  Myself,  though,  I'd  be  lost  anywhere 
but  on    a    f ann.  " 

The  catastrophe  that  befell  Putnan  County  necessitated  many  adjustments.  John 
visualised  a  new  system  of  agriculture  based  upon  dairying  as  the  importait  farm  enter- 
prise, ihi  s  ae  saw  implemented  by  diversified  crops,  including  ample  feed  crops  for 
livestock.  And  important  in  his  mental  picture  was  a  high  degree  of  self-sufficiency 
with    respect    to    food   consumed  by    fanners    thatiselves. 

Adjustments  had  to  be  made-  John  wondered  whether,  considering  their  long 
devotion  to  cotton,  farmers  of  his  community  and  of  the  county  could  adapt  themselves 
to  a  new  way  of  farming  based  on  dairying  and  diversified  crops.  He  wondered  whether 
there  was  the  necessary  patience,  the  energy.  But  he  did  not  have  long  to  wonder 
Almost  immediately  his  neighbors  began  the  re-ordering  of  their  lives,  and  John  watched 
with  intense  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  spirited  manner  in  which  they  went  about 
their    task 


John  did  not  expect  every  farmer  to  do  as  he  did  and  abandon  cotton  immediately 
and  completely.  Many  farmers  did.  But  whether  they  gave  up  cotton  altogether  or  not, 
most  farmers  turned  to  some  new  enterprise  to  replace  cotton  as  their  chief  source  of 
cash  income.  Some  farmers  planted  peach  and  pecan  orchards,  but  most  of  them  turned  to 
dairying.  Farmers  who  already  had  herds  increased  the  size  of  them;  those  who  were 
without  herds  began  building  them. 

Farmers  made  rapid  strides  in  developing  their  dairy  enterprises,  and  by  1925, 
they  were  producing  almost  as  much  milk  as  they  had  produced  5  years  earlier,  when 
there  were  almost  twice  as  many  farmers. 

The  year  1925  was  the  third  in  which  John  had  not  planted  cotton.  lie  had,  thought 
not  to  plant  it  again  ever,  but  he  suddenly  realized  that  if  he  wanted  to  continue  to 
have  available  the  labor  of  his  former  croppers,  who  were  still  living  rent-free  on  his 
farm,  he  would  have  to  finance  a  cotton  crop  for  them,  otherwise  they  would  move  when 
the  opportunity  offered.  Other  farmers  who  had  abandoned  cotton  faced  a  similar 
problem. 

John  decided  upon  new  share -cropping  agreements  with  his  former  tenants  as  the 
solution,  and  a  number  of  other  farmers  decided  similarly.  John's  tenants  were 
delighted  with  the  new  arrangement.  They  not  only  understood  cotton  but  also  life 
without  it  had  less  meaning.  Furthermore,  under  such  an  arrangement  they  would  be 
furnished  and  there  would  be  money  for  fertilizer.  Altogether  there  was  the  prospect 
of  a  better  living.  During  the  years  since  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil,  tenants  had 
had  a  very  poor  living.  John's  tenants  had  fared  as  well,  probably  somewhat  better, 
than  most  tenants.  He  had  given  them  some  employment  as  day  laborers  and  they  had 
found  intermittent  periods  of  work  at  several  nearby  sawmills.  Each  of  them  had 
cultivated  a  small  patch  of  cotton  but,  unable  to  fertilize  their  cotton  sufficiently, 
the  returns  had  been  extremely  meager.  But  still  it  had  been  something.  Their  cash 
income,  important  though  it  had  been,  had  supplied  only  a  small  proportion' of  their 
livingr  most  of  it  had  come  from  the  garden  products  and  corn  and  hogs  they  raised. 

The  years  slipped  by  uneventfully  until  the  early  1930s,  when  the  county,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  entered  the  depression.  For  many  farmers  it  was  disastrous. 
Sheriff  sales  were  numerous-  Life  insurance  companies  and  banks  foreclosed  on  several 
farms,  absentee  ownership  increasing  as  a  result.  But  while  many  failed  to  weather  the 
dismaying  time,  most  farmers  did,  toiling  unceasingly , 

In  that  time  of  darkest  gloom  there  was  a  ray  of  hope.  In  1932.  farmers  of  the 
county  organized  a  cooperative  creamery.  John  appreciated  what  a  successful  creamery 
would  mean  to  the  farmers,  but  he  was  skeptical  that  it  would  succeed.  "e  remembered 
several  other  similar  ventures  that  had  failed.  But  he  subscribed  to  stock  in  the 
organization,  hoping  that  his  misgivings  were  unfounded,  as  later  they  proved  to  be. 

"Guess  maybe  we  do  have  a  right  to  compliment  ourselves,  "  John  said  to  himself 
one  day  in  1935,  as  he  drove  along  the  hot  and  dusty  10  mile  stretch  of  road  leading 
into  the  county  seat  and  trade  center  for  his  community.  "Hard  work  and  faith  in  God," 
John  said  aloud  to  himself.  At  that  moment  he  passed  a  neighbor.  John  waved  to  him. 
fNot  a  harder  or  steadier  worker  in  the  county, "  John  continued,  talking  aloud.  "Gave 
everyone  of  his  children  a  college  education.  His  three  boys  are  doing  mighty  well. 
Wonder  what  will  become  of  his  farm  when  we  lay  him  in  Harmony  church  yard,  beside  his 


father.  Might  ask  the  same  question  of  myself.  Bu  t  I  guess  there  will  always  be 
someone  to  carry  on  They  won't  be  from  the  old  families  though.  Goodness,  when  I 
think  of  the  children  we  used  to  have  around  here  And  there  "s  going  to  be  fewer  in 
the  next  few  years  There  won'  t  be  enough  children  here  to  keep  the  school  open.  We 
survived  the  boll  weevil,  but  the  loss  of  all  those  folks  is  beginning  to  tell.'*  John 
stopped  talking  as  he  approached  the  town's  limits  and  gave  all  his  at<-<ntion  to 
driving  The   distance    seems    to    be    shorter    every    time    I    drive    't,  "    John    thought    as 

he  parked  his  car  Locking  at  his  watch  he  saw  that  it  had  been  but  15  minutes  since 
he  had    left    home- 

John  did  not  remain  long  in  tovn.  Having  made  his  purchases  -a  single  plow 
point  and  an  ax  handle  -lie  was  ready  to  go.  Leaving  the  store  he  called  to  bis  merchant 
friend    that  he    would    be    delighted    to    have  him    and   his    family    at    church    on    Sunday 

First  Sunday,  you  know.  He  happy  to  have  you,  "John  said.  The  invitation  was  more  of 
a  friendly  gesture.  The  townspeople  had  their  own  churches  and  almost  never  attended 
those  in  the  country.  Aid  similarly,  the  people  of  the  various  communities  in  the  county 
had  their  own  churches  and  generally  they  did  not  attend  services  in  tows  notwithstand- 
ing  their   own    churches  had  preaching   but   once    a  month. 

On  the  return  trip  John  stopped  to  see  Thomas  Landrum,  his  neighbor,  whose  farm 
lay  on  the  edge  of  the  community.  It  was  close  to  the  noon  hour,  and  he  knew  that  T.  L.  , 
as  he  called  his  friend,  would  be  at  the  house.  As  John  drove  into  the  yard  the  dinner 
bell  sounded,  and  almost  simultaneously  T1.  L.  drove  his  tractor  through  the.  gate  on  the 
far    side   of    the  house 

Heard  you  had   bought    a  new  one.       Just   wanted   to  take    a   quick    look    at   it    "John 
greeted  his  neighbor    as    they   met.       :<  It*  s    a   beauty    all    right,  "he    continued. 

"Not    as    easy    riding    as    that   new   car    of    yours,  "T.    L.     answered,     and    lauded. 
But    it   does   a    lot   of   work.      There  won7  t    be  one   of  us   without   one   before   very    long. 

John  inspected  the  tractor  briefly,  asked  only  a  few  questions.  He  did  not  want 
to  delay  T.  L, '  s  dinner.  "I'll  give  it  a  good  going  over  another  time;  and  I  want  to 
ask    some  more   questions,'    John    called   back   as  he   drove   away. 

Mien  John  drove  up  to  his  own  home,  his  wife  was  just  coming  out  on  the  porch. 
"'Dinner  is  ready,"  she  called  to  him  as  he  stepped  from  the  automobile.  ''I'll  put  the 
things    on    the    table   while  you  get    ready.  " 

John  hurried  to  the  back  porch  to  'clean  up.?  He  noticed  that  Alice  had  been 
cleaning  thelamp  shades,  "It  would  be  nice  if  we  had  electrici  ty,  "  he  said  tc  himself, 
as  he  hung    the    towel   neatly    on    its    rack 

Alice  had  the  table  spread  when  John  entered  the  room-  They  seated  themselves 
at  the  table,  and  after  John  had  asked  the  blessing,  Alice  said,  'The  radio  needs  a  new 
battery        Let'  s    buy   one   when    we   are    in    tovn    on    Saturday   '        John    assented. 

Stopped   to    lock    at   T     L.  's    tractor   on   my    way   back    from    town,*'    ]ohn    said.       ,;  I   am 
about    convinced    that    we    should   buy    one.       Our    farm    is    large    enough,     I   believe.      Fact, 
it^s    a    little  larger  than   his      and  he  has    been    using  one    successfully    for   several  years 
This    is   his    second.       He   says    it'  s    cheaper    to   operate   with    a    tractor.       And  he    says   he 
can    gel   his   work   done   when    it   needs    to   be   done.  ': 


It  was  not  until  1940  that  John  finally  decided  to  buy  one.  "I'm  going  to  buy 
a  tractor  Saturday,"  John  announced  to  his  wife  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

"I  think  you  should ,"  Alice  replied,  and  then,  changing  the  subject,  she  said, 
"John  we  haven't  been  to  a  movie  in  months.  'Gone  with  the  Unci'  is  coming  next  week. 
I'd  like  to  see  it.   Let's  go  one  night." 

John  agreed.  Pictures  tired  his  eyes,  but  Alice  enjoyed  going  occasionally,  and 
there  was  almost  no  other  recreation  in  the  community.  A  school  picnic  at  commencement 
time,  an  occasional  church  gathering  -almost  nothing  else.  The  time  when  people 
visited  each  other  and  spent  the  day  was  past.  Not  that  people  were  not  friendly  and 
neighborly;  but  visiting  other  than  occasional  informal  calls  was  the  exception.  The 
radio  and  the  automobile  John  thought  to  be  the  explanation. 

'This  blasted  bucket,"  John  muttered  as  he  shifted  its  position.  "  Everyday  it's 
something  else  some  change  I  have  to  make.  Sometimes  I  am  of  the  mind  to  sell  every 
cow  I  have,  "  John  continued  to  himself.  John  knew  he  never  would.  He  was  not  one  to 
yield  easily  before  obstacles.   It  was  contrary  to  his  nature. 

"Stand,  Belle,"  John  snapped  at  the  cow  he  was  milking,  and  then,  as  though 
sorry  for  his  harshness,  he  said,  in  a  soft  voice,  "Stand,  old  girl." 

John's  mood  to  sell  his  cows  was  owing  as  much  to  his  inability  to  hire  a  milk- 
hand  as  to  fretting  over  stricter  and  constantly  changing  dairy  regulations.  One  of 
his  colored  hands  had  left  him  to  share-crop  with  a  neighbor.  John  knew  he  had  been 
dissatisfied.  Like  most  Negro  workers,  he  wanted  to  be  free  from  Saturday  noon  until 
Monday  morning.  Cultivating  cotton,  the  long  week  end  was  possible;  but  milking  meant 
labor  -morning  and  night -- 7  days  a  week.  \'Jhen  the  man  had  announced  his  decision  to 
leave,  John  had  begun  a  search  for  someone  to  replace  him,  but  in  the  2  weeks  since  the 
man's  departure  his  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful.  John's  neighbors  had  shaken  their 
heads  when  he  made  inquiries.  "You  won't  find  a  hand,  "  one  of  his  neighbors  had  said, 
as  long  as  we  have  to  compete  with  WPA-   We  can't  pay  WPA  wages  and  work  WPA  hours. 

As  John  moved  his  stool  to  another  cow  his  neighbor's  remarks  came  to  his  mind. 
"The  trouble  with  us  is  too  many  Government  programs.  Maybe  if  things  had  worked  out 
as  they  were  intended,  we  would  be  better  off;  maybe  some  sections  of  the  country  have 
benefited,  but  as  for  our  county  I  can  t  see  that  we  are  any  better  off  now  than  we 
were  when  this  whole  thing  began." 

"The  last  one,  Mr.  John, "  Tom  called  out. 

"I've  finished  too.   Turn   em  out,  "John  called  back. 

The  day  was  breaking  as  John  walked  toward  the  stable.  "Wonder,"  he  said  to 
himself,   whether  that  Government  check  will  come  today.   It's  long  past  due." 
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HISTORY  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT 


LOCATION  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

Stretching  across  middle  Georgia  from  South  Carolina  to  Alabama  and  bounded 
roughly  on  the  south  by  the  fall  line  thatpasses  through  or  near  Augusta,  Milledgeville, 
Macon,  and  Columbus,  is  a  group  of  35  counties  generally  designated  as  the  Old  Planta 
tion  Piedmont  Cotton  Belt.   Close  to  the  center  of  this  group  of  counties  is  Putnam 
County,  an  area  of  361  square  miles  (fig.  1) 

Harmony  Community  lies  in  the  northeast  part  of  Putnam  County  -  in  parts  of  the 
militia  districts  of  Ashbank  and  Glades.  Roughly,  the  community  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  line  dividing  Morgan  County  from  Putnam;  on  the  south  by  Briar  Patch  Farms,  a 
resettlement  project  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  on  the  east  by  the  Oconee 
Riv£r,  dividing  Greene  County  from  Putnam;  and  on  the  west  by  the  main  highway  between 
Eatonton  and  Madison,  the  seats  of  Putnam  and  Morgan  Counties,  respectively  (fig.  2) • 

Altogether  about  70  families  -20  white  and  50  Negro  -  live  in  Harmony  Community. 
From  the  geographical  center  of  the  community,  where  the  white  and  Negro  schools  and 
churches  are  located,  families  live  within  a  radius  of  about  5  miles.  Residences  of 
white  families  are  about  1  mile  apart;  in  general  those  of  Negro  families  are  located 
near  those  of  the  white  families. 


BACKGROUND  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PRESENT  POPULATION 

The  population  of  Putnam  County,  and  of  Harmony  Community  as  well,  is  bi-racial: 
White  and  Negro.  Virtually  the  entire  population  is  native  born;  in  fact,  only  two 
persons,  according  to  the  census  of  1940-  were  born  in  foreign  countries,  A  large 
proportion  of  the  present  population  is  descended  from  families  that  have  lived  in  the 
county  for  several  generations.  Many  of  the  families  have  lived  in  the  county  for  more 
than  a  century.  Within  fairly  recent  years  there  has  been  some  migration  of  whites 
from  other  counties  of  the  State  and,  to  a  less  extent  from  neighboring  States  but 
most  of  the  county ;  s  population  was  born  in  the  county. 

The  white  population  of  Putnam  County  is  derived  almost  entirely  from  English 
stock.  Thepeople  who  settled  the  county  were  principally  from  the  Carolinas,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland.  A  few  of  the  early  settlers  were  from  New  England,  but  those  from  the 
southern  seaboard  States  predominated.  The  Negro  population,  in  the  main,  is  descended 
from  slaves  brought  to  Georgia  from  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 

The  area  that  is  now  Putnam  County  was  part  of  the  territory  still  held  by  the 
Creek  Indians  when  Eli  Whitney  gave  impetus  to  the  production  of  short-staple  cotton  by 
his  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793-  A  few  settlers  had  already  pushed  across  the 
Oconee  River,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Creek  Nation,  and  had  established  homes  in 
the  Indian  lands,  and  some  settlers  in  counties  east  of  the  river  were  grazing  their 
cattle  there. 
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In  1802  the  Creek  Indians  ceded  their  remaining  lands  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
This  barrier  to  peaceful  settlement  removed,  population  streamed  into  the  newly  opened 
lands  which  were  distributed  by  lottery  202x/4  acres  to  each  citizen  of  the  State  who 
was  fortunate  in  the  drawing, 

Movement  into  the  county  was  rapid.  By  1810,  the  year  the  county  was  organized, 
the  population  numbered  10,000  including  3,000  Negro  slaves.  Between  1810  and  1820  the 
population  of  the  county  increased  somewhat  more  than  50  percent,  most  of  which 
represented  an  increase  in  the  slave  population. 

The  decade  1820-30  witnessed  a  decline  in  white  population  and  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  slaves  During  that  decade  the  plantation  system  developed  apace,  and 
the  number  of  self  sufficient  farmers  was  decreasing.  The  small  farmer  was  selling  his 
land  to  the  planter  and  moving  to  new  frontier  land.  In  1830,  there  were  fewer  whites 
than  at  the  first  census  The  number  of  slaves,  however,  increased,  outnumbering  the 
whites   7,700  to  5,500. 

In  the  30  years  from  1830  to  I860,  the  white  population  of  the  county  continued 
to  decline  as  the  plantation  system  grew,  and  at  the  last  census  before  the  Civil  War 
the  number  of  whites  was  somewhat  less  than  3,000.  During  this  period  the  number  of 
slaves  declined  only  slightly 

Following  that  war  there  was  a  growth  in  population  concurrent  with  a  dividing 
up  of  large  plantations  into  small  farms.  Between  I860  and  1890,  the  number  of  persons 
increased  from  about  10,000  to  about  14,900.  The  white  population  increased  from  2,900 
to  3,900;  the  Negro  population  from  7,100  to  11,000. 

In  the  late  1890' s  the  county  lost  population.  Labor  was  much  in  demand  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  and  white  and  colored  tenants  were  induced  to  migrate  there  by  labor 
agents  who  made  them  attractive  promises.  As  a  result  of  this  migration,  the  county  s 
population  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  almost  10  percent  less  than  in  1890- 

In  the  years  from  1900  to  1910,  the  county  recovered  part  of  the  population  it 
had  lost,,  largely  through  an  increase  in  the  number  of  whites.  This  gain  was  followed 
by  a  much  sharper  one  during  the  next  10  years  The  demand  for  cotton  during  the  World 
War  led  farmers  to  increase  their  cotton  acreage,  and  more  and  more  tenants  and 
laborers  were  employed.  At  the  census  of  1920,  the  county's  population  had  increased 
to  15,100,  somewhat  more  than  it  was  in  1890.  Of  the  total  population  in  1920,  31 
percent  was  white  and  69  percent  was  Negro. 

During  the  early  1920  s  Putnam  County  experienced  boll -weevil  depredations  which, 
in  combination  with  a  period  of  deflation,  bankrupted  many  farmers,  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  heavy  exodus  of  farm  owners  and  tenants,  both  whites  and  Negroes.  In  1930, 
according  to  the  census,  the  county's  population  had  fallen  to  about  8,400,  a  decrease 
of  approximately  45  percent.  During  the  10  year  period  the  number  of  whites  dropped  to 
3,200,  the  Negroes  to  5,200. 

In  the  decade  just  closed,  Putnam  County's  population  increased  slightly,  The 
1940  census  showed  8,514  persons,  a  gain  of  157  persons  over  the  census  of  1930.  Within 
the  county  there  was  some  shifting  of  population,  the  rural  section  losing,  the  urban 
one  (Eatonton)  gaining  Several  factors  probably  explain  this  shift.  Extensive 
purchases  of  land  by  the  Federal  Government  forced  a  number  or  families  to  move  else- 
where, some  to  Eatonton    The  reduction  of  cotton  acreage  under  the  AAA  program,  an 
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expansion  of  dairying,  and  an  increased  use  of  tractors  probably  were  factors,  to  some 
extent,  in  that  they  operated  to  curtail  available  chances  to  work.  Employment  under 
the  Federal  Works  Program  was  also  a  factor,  according  to  general  opinion  in  the  county. 

The  age  characteristics  of  the  rural -farm  population  of  Putnam  County  in  1940 
varied  only  slightly  from  those  in  1930  except  for  youth  10  to  19  years  of  age.  In 
1940,  such  youth  represented  only  23  percent  of  the  total  rural-farm  population  as 
against  somewhat  more  than  28  percent  10  years  earlier.  Children  under  10  years  of 
age,  persons  20  to  29  years  of  age,  and  persons  55  years  of  age  and  over  were  relatively 
more  numerous  in  1940  than  in  1930;  persons  30  to  54  years  of  age  were  relatively  less 
numerous.   These  changes  from  1930  to  1940  were,  however,  not  marked. 

In  Harmony  Community,  the  age  characteristics  of  the  white  population  changed 
decidedly  from  1930  to  1940- 1  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the  community's  white  population  in 
1930  was  under  15  years  of  age,  but  in  1940  the  proportion  was  only  one-fifth.  The 
decrease  in  youth  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  older  persons.  In  1940,  white 
persons  45  years  of  age  and  over  comprised  two-fifths  of  the  white  population;  in  1930, 
they  comprised  only  one- fourth.  The  proportion  of  persons  15  to  45  years  of  age  was 
virtually  the  same  in  1940  as  in  1930- 


LAND  UTILIZATION 

The  typography  of  Putnam  County  is  rolling  to  hilly.  "The  main  divides  are 
rolling  and  cut  by  many  short  streams  with  deeply  incised  tributary  ravines  and  gullies. 
As  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is  approached,  the  surface  becomes  more  irregular  and 
there  are  large  tracts  of  rough  land  along  the  streams. 

"The  drainage  of  Putnam  County  is  carried  by  the  Oconee  River  system.  An 
intricate  system  of  streams  and  branches  drains  the  area.  The  branches  and  stream  heads 
are  very  numerous  in  areas  of  more  broken  topography.  The  drainage  of  the  uplands  is 
thoroughly  established.  In  the  flatwoods  area,  however,  the  surface  relief  does  not 
give  a  satisfactory  run -off  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  retards  the  internal  drainage."2 

The  most  extensively  developed  soil  types  in  Putnam  County  are  the  Cecil  sandy 
loam,  the  Cecil  sandy  clay  loam,  and  the  Davidson  clay  loam.  All  three  types  are 
normally  well  adapted  to  cotton.  The  Cecil  sandy  clay  loam;  popularly  known  as 
mulatto  land,  "'  was  most  highly  prized  by  the  planters  and  most  eagerly  sought  by  them 
because  it  does  not  suffer  from  drought  or  excess  moisture  as  quickly  as  do  other  soil 
types.  Under  boll  weevil  conditions,  the  Davidson  clay  loam  is  least  adapted  to  cotton 
production  because  the  cotton  plant  attains  an  exceedingly  rank  growth,  and  the  heavy 
foliage  prevents  the  sun  from  penetrating  to  the  earth  to  kill  the  larvae  in  the 
infected  squares  which  usually  fall  to  the  ground  after  they  have  been  punctured  by  the 
boll  weevil.   (Fig.  3) 


Based  on  data  obtained  in  interviews  with  13  of  the  community's  20  white  families 
Data  obtained  for  these  families  are  believed  to  be  representative  of  all  families. 
Data  on  age  characteristics  were  obtained  for  some  Negro  families,  but  they  are  too 
limited  for  purposes  of  analysis 

Soil  Survey  of  Oconee,  Morgan,  Greene,  and  Putnam  Counties,  Georgia.   U-  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Soils.   1922- 
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The  soils  of  Putnam  County  were  covered  originally  by  a  dense  forest  but  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  original  growth  stands  today.  ;The  upland  forest  was  chiefly 
hardwoods  -  red,  black,  post,  white  and  Spanish  oak  hickory  and  some  chestnut  Along 
the  bottom  lands  black  and  sweet  gums  tulip  poplar,  some  white  oakT  willow,  and  alder 
formed  the  chief  forest  growth. '■'' 3  Although  little  of  the  original  forest  remains,  the 
county  has  a  considerable  acreage  of  loblolly  and  short  leaf  pines  to  which  the  land 
reverts  very  soon  when  cultivation  is  abandoned. 

The  climate  of  the  area  which  embraces  Putnam  County  is  characterized  ky  a  long 
summer  and  a  brief  winter.  The  average  temperature  for  the  year  is  64°,  ranging  from 
48°  in  winter  to  80°  in  summer.  Winter  includes  periods  of  mild  weather  followed 
frequently  by  rain,  after  which  there  are  usually  several  cold  days  Generally,  out 
door  work  is  possible  a  good  part  of  the  winter  without  great  discomfort.  Summers  are 
hot  and  day  to  day  changes  in  temperature  are  generally  slight. 

The  county  has  a  growing  season  of  217  days-  The  average  date  of  the  last  kill  ■ 
ing  frost  is  April  2,  and  that  of  the  first  is  November  5 

The  average  annual  precipitation  is  47  inches  -  ample  for  all  crops  grown  in  the 
county.  The  precipitation  is  distributed  throughout  the  year,  but  the  amount  during  the 
fall  is  somewhat  less  than  during  other  seasons- 

If  the  pioneers  who  first  broke  the  land  of  Putnam  County  could  see  it  today, 
they  would  find  that  nearly  80  percent  of  the  fertile  land  they  knew  is  now  severely 
eroded  and  unproductive,  that  a  major  portion  of  it  is  submarginal  for  arable  farming 
and  of  the  remaining  20  percent  none  is  better  than  fair  land  '  The  explanation  of  the 
depleted  soil  resources  would  be  found  in  the  more  than  a  century  of  almost  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  production  of  cotton  under  a  wasteful  system  of  land  use  practices 

The  plantation  system  under  which  cotton  was  grown  was  exploitative,  and  the 
land  suffered  in  consequence  planters  were  concerned  with  growing  as  much  cotton  as 
possible  and  they  gave  little  or  no  attention  to  conserving  the  natural  fertility  of 
their  land  Under  tobacco  culture  there  was  established  the  practice  of  clearing  the 
land  by  felling  the  trees  and  burning  them,  planting  the  land  to  tobacco  year  after 
year  until  the  soil  was  exhausted  and  then  abandoning  it  for  newly  cleared  land 
Planters  in  the  new  plantation  areas  followed  this  practice  faithfully  substituting 
only  cotton  for  tobacco  In  a  relatively  short  time  this  method  produced  results 
similar  to  those  it  had  wrought  in  the  older  plantation  areas,  and  by  the  1840  s  much 
of  the  land  of  the  county  was  impoverished.  In  1843;  the  Georgia  Department  of  Agri 
culture  called  attention  to  the  worn  out  fields  the  gullied  hills,  and  barren  wastes 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where  the  Georgia  planter  has  placed  his  paralyzing  foot,' 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  effects  should  stimulate  the  present  occupants  to 
a  more  energetic  line  of  conduct-  to  endeavor  to  regenerate  to  its  pristine  fertility  a 
soil  made  luxuriant  by  nature,  second  to  none  in  the  Union  "  The  lesson  for  the  farmer, 
the  Department  pointed  out,  was  for  him  to  deduce  his  principles  (of  farming)  from  the 
demonstration  of  science  and  art 


3jbid 
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The  reckless  practice  of  continually  cultivating  a  single  crop  on  the  same 
field  until  the  land  was  worn  out  was  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  loss  of  fertility. 
Methods  of  plowing  and  cultivating  the  land  were  also  outstanding  causes.  Planters  of 
Putnam  County,  as  elsewhere  in  the  piedmont  area,  plowed  their  land  insufficiently  and 
practiced  a  shallow  cultivation  Such  practices  on  rolling  and  hilly  land  were  conducive 
to  the  erosion  of  the  loose  soil  under  the  heavy  rainfalls  that  characterize  the  area. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  plowing  on  the  contour,  they  plowed  up  and  down  the  slopes  and 
hillsides  and  under  this  practice  the  clean  cultivated  furrows  served  as  natural  water- 
courses down  which  the  soil  was  carried  to  the  streams  and  creeks  by  the  rains.  After 
great  damage  was  done,  the  practice  was  developed  of  constructing  hill -side  ditches, 
evidences  of  which  are  still  visible  in  some  parts  of  the  county. 

Other  practices,  too,  contributed  to  a  loss  of  fertility.  One  was  that  of 
leaving  the  fields  exposed  after  the  cotton  crop  was  gathered.  Instead  of  planting 
cover  crops,  as  good  conservation' practices  demanded,  farmers  left  their  fields  open  to 
the  leaching  and  washing  action  of  spring  and  winter  rains.  The  thaws  that  followed 
freezes  left  the  soil  in  a  finely  pulverized  condition  and  under  a  heavy  rain  the  soil 
washed  easily.  Soil  exhaustion  was  furthered  by  the  lack  of  any  system  of  crop  rotation 
and  by  the  failure  of  the  planters  to  fertilize  the  land  with  available  farm  manures. 

The  introduction  of  commercial  fertilizers  "saved"  the  situation  for  the 
farmers  (and  for  the  boll  weevil  later)  when  they  returned  to  their  lands  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  A  measure  of  fertility  was  restored  to  the  soil  by  liberal 
applications  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  cotton  production  was  resumed,  though  not  on 
so  extensive  a  scale  as  in  the  past.  Many  acres  were  withdrawn  from  cultivation. 
Ear.ly  censuses  did  not  report  the  number  of  acres  planted  to  cotton  but  some  indication 
of  the  reduction  that  occurred  between  1850  and  1900  is  found  in  the  figures  for 
acreage  classified  as  improved  land.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  improved  land  in  the 
county  was  only  70  percent  of  similar  land  in  1850- 

Boll  weevil  damage  in  the  early  1920's  forced  a  major  change  inland  utilization. 
Although  it  was  not  until  after  the  boll-weevil  losses  that  farmers,  generally  speaking, 
realized  that  their  farming  had  to  be  diversified,  there  had  been  attempts  years  before 
to  persuade  them  to  devote  themselves  less  to  cotton  and  more  to  a  self-sufficient 
agriculture.  Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  farmers  were  simply  impoverishing 
themselves  and  their  land  in  their  high  devotion  to  cotton,  one  speaker  before  the 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society  said  in  1907 

Newspapers  and  agricultural  papers  have  been  trying  to  hammer  this  plan  of  farm- 
ing (i.e.,  self  sustaining  farming)  into  mens  heads  ever  since  the  war  with 
little  or  no  result  .  ,  .  The  Golden  Rule  should  be;  plant  plenty  of  oats,  corn, 
pinders,  potatoes,  peas,  and  everything  that  man  and  beast  can  eat  and  then  plant 
as  much  cotton  as  can  be  economically  cultivated  and  gathered,6 

At  an  earlier  meeting  (1902)  of  that  same  society,  one  speaker  stressing  the 
need  to  diversify,  said,  'I  am  convinced  that  the  average  white  farmer  in  Georgia  has 
plenty  of  intelligence  to  succeed  with  stock  if  he  will  turn  his  mind  in  that 
direction.  "  7 


Stanley,  John  G.    'Hog  and  Hominy  vs  All  Cotton, :'  in  Proceedings  of  Georgia  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  August  1907,  pp ■  30  33 . 

Willoughby   H-  J.  ,   Prospects  and  Possibilities  of  Beef  Production  in  Georgia,"'  in 
Proceedings  of  Georgia  State  Agricultural  Society,  1902,  p-  15- 
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In  Putnam  County,  some  farmers  were  diversifying  their  farming.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  some  were  raising  beef  cattle  and  some  were  turning  to  dairying  following 
the  introduction  of  Jersey  cows.  Smith  noted  that  in  the  county  in  1900  there  were 
■  ten  dairy  farms  which  sell  50:000  pounds  of  butter  annually  with  a  profit  of  $15 , 000." 8 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  were  continuing  to  raise  cotton  exclusively. 

The  modification  in  land  use  forced  by  the  boll  weevil  was  drastic.  In  1919 
Putnam  County  farmers  planted  approximately  42.000  acres  to  cotton;  in  1924,  only  about 
6.000  acres.  Part  of  the  sharp  reduction  was  accounted  for  by  the  abandonment  of  farm 
land  consequent  upon  the  migration  of  bankrupted  owners  and  tenants,  but  part  of  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  farmers  who  remained  either  gave  up  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
or  reduced  their  acreage  materially.  In  1924  approximately  20  percent  of  the  farmers 
abandoned  cotton  altogether.  Among  those  farmers  cultivating  cotton,  the  average 
acreage  per  farm  was  less  than  8  acres. 

Some  farm  owners  and  tenants,  particularly  renters,  turned  to  dairying,  the  one 
form  of  enterprise  that  experience  had  demonstrated  could  provide  a  substitute  source 
of  cash  income.  Some  farmers  experimented  with  pecans  and  peaches,  but  for  one  reason 
or  another  these  crops  were  unprofitable.  Some  farmers  were  dairying  before  1920  and 
they  intensified  their  efforts.  Farmers  without  herds  began  building  them.  Most  of 
the  farmers  who  centered  on  dairying  were  owners  who  had  or  could  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  to  expand  their  operations  or  to  launch  upon  the  new  enterprise.  A  few  tenants, 
renters  mainly,  began  dairying  on  a  very  small  scale  by  selling  the  milk  they  normally 
consumed . 

The  importance  of  dairying  in  the  farm  economy  of  Putnam  County  by  1924  is 
clearly  indicated  by  figures  on  the  production  of  milk  then  as  compared  with  those  for 
1919.  the  year  before  the  first  heavy  boll  weevil  damage.  In  1924,  when  the  farms  in 
the  county  were  just  half  as  many  as  5  years  earlier,  milk  production  was  about  86 
percent  of  the  quantity  produced  in  1919-  In  1919  virtually  the  entire  cash  farm 
income  was  from  the  sale  of  cotton;  in  1924  almost  half  of  the  cash-farm  income  was 
from  the  sale  of  butter  fat,  cream,  and  whole  milk. 

Dairying  continued  to  expand  during  the  next  5  years  and  in  1929  the  product  ion 
of  milk  exceeded  a  million  gallons  and  represented  an  increase  of  67  percent  over  1924- 
Dairymen  continued  to  increase  their  milk  production  and  in  1939  the  quantity  of  milk 
produced  was  43  percent  greater  than  in  1929- 

In  the  years  since  the  boll  weevil  infestation,  farmers  have  never  attempted  a 
return  to  cotton  production  on  a  considerable  scale,  notwithstanding  relatively  favorable 
prices  in  some  years.  Since  then,  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  any  year  has  never 
been  more  than  about  20  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1919,  and  on  the  average  it 
has  -.been  considerably  less  than  that. 

There  were  several  reasons  why  farmers  did  not  return  to  cotton.  In  the  first 
place,  the  menace  of  the  boll  weevil  remained  despite  fairly  effective  methods  of 
controlling  the  pest.  In  the  second  place,  dairying  was  proving  to  be  not  only  profit- 
able but  also  to  have  certain  advantages  with  respect  to  labor.   It  does  not  require 
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the  large  labor  force  necessary  for  the  extensive  cultivation  of  cotton.  Under  the 
cotton  system  not  only  are  many  tenant  families  required  but  they  have  to  be  furnished 
with  subsistence  4  or  5  months  of  the  year  and,  in  the  event  of  crop  failure,  the 
chances  of  which  had  increased  with  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil,  the  farmer  had  to 
bear  the  loss  of  his  tenants  furnish.  Under  a  dairying  economy,  with  wage  hands  as 
the  labor  force,  such  disadvantages  are  not  encountered.  Furthermore,  the  wage  hand 
system  is  more  flexible  than  the  tenant  system.  Unsatisfactory  wage  hands  can  be 
replaced  fairly  easily,  whereas  it  is  difficult  if  not  almost  impossible  to  replace 
unsatisfactory  tenants  during  a  crop  year, 

Farmers  have  not  returned  to  cotton  production  for  still  another  reason.  Cash 
income  from  dairying  is  distributed  throughout  the  year,  whereas  that  from  cotton  comes 
only  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  The  distribution  of  cash  income  throughout  the  year 
tends  to  strengthen  the  farmer's  economic  position  by  reducing  his  dependence  upon 
credit  facilities.  No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  cotton  adjustment  program  as  a 
factor.  That  program  is,  of  course,  a  barrier  at  the  present  time  to  a  large  expansion 
of  cotton  production,  but  even  if  the  barrier  were  lifted  it  is  highly  improbable,  for 
the  reasons  already  noted,  that  cotton  acreage  would  be  increased  appreciably. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  boll  weevil  forced  a  major  change  in  the  use  of  land, 
with  dairying  substituted  for  cotton,  reference  is  made  primarily  to  one  segment  of  the 
population  the  farm  owners.  Some  tenants,  particularly  cash  renters,  engaged  in 
dairying  after  the  collapse  of  cotton  but  regulations  governing  the  production  of  milk, 
under  sanitary  conditions  they  could  not  comply  with,  soon  forced  them  out.  Today, 
tenants  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  cotton  for  their  cash  income.  The  cotton 
acreage  available  to  them  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  landlord  decisions. 

What  have  been  the  changes  in  land  utilization  with  the  shift  to  dairying?  One 
important  change  has  been  an  increase  in  pasture  land.  Plowable  and  woodland  pasture 
in  1939  comprised  96,000  acres,  nearly  twice  the  acreage  in  1929  and  almost  three  times 
the  acreage  in  1924-  Pasture  land  in  1939  constituted  63  percent  of  the  total  land  in 
farms;  in  1924,  only  20  percent 

Another  important  change  has  been  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  production  of 
feed  crops.  Accustomed  as  cotton  farmers  to  producing  cotton  out  of  a  guano  sack,1* 
some  dairymen  are  producing  milk  out  of  the  feed  store  "  But  dairymen  are  rapidly 
learning  that  milk  produced  with  purchased  feed  is  unprofitable  and  that  dairying  is 
most  profitable  when  their  farms  produce,  insofar  as  possible,  the  feed  consumed  by 
their  herds.  One  owner  who  was  growing  some  cotton  but  depending  principally  upon 
dairying,  said,  "I?m  going  to  grow  my  own  feed  next  year  even  if  I  don't  plant  a  row  of 
cotton.'"  He  had  seen  the  profit  he  should  have  made  from  his  cows  consumed  by  them  in 
the  form  of  expensive  feed. 

Increasing  self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of  feed  is  shown  by  census  data. 
The  acreage  in  oats  (threshed  and  un threshed)  increased  from  about  1,700  acres  in  1934 
to  about  3,100  acres  in  1939.  Hay,  including  annual  legumes  harvested  for  hay,  rose 
from  1,700  acres  in  1934  to  3,700  acres  in  1939  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
wheat  acreage.  In  1939  the  county  had  956  acres  in  wheat,  approximately  700  acres  more 
than  in  1929-  The  1939  acreage,  however,  was  slightly  less  than  that  in  1934-  Wheat 
produced  i  in  the  county  is  used  for  food  as  well  as  for  feed.  The  acreage  in  wheat 
probably  never  will  be  very  large  because  only  a  small  part  of  the  soils  of  the  county 
are  adapted  to  its  production.   Of  the  acreage  in  feed  crops,  the  largest  acreage,  now 
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as  in  the  past,  is  in  corn.  In  1939s  approximately  13,000  acres  were  in  corn.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil,  acreage  in  corn  has  varied  only  slightly  from  the  1939 
acreage. 

Several  annual  legumes  are  grown  in  the  county,  but  most  of  the  acreage  is 
devoted  to  cowpeas  and  velvetbeans.  The  acreage  planted  to  these  two  increased  sharply 
during  the  period  from  1934  to  1939,  as  shown  in  table  1: 


Table  1.  -  Number    of  acres    in  cowpeas  and  velvetbeans ,  1934  and  1939 


Annual  legume 

No.  of  acres 

1934 

1939 

Cowpeas    grown  alone  

817 
861 
(i) 

2151 
3222 

1,839 
4,192 
3,457 

2915 
31,478 

Velvetbeans'   grown  alone  

grown  with  other  crops   .... 

Not  ascertainable.  ^includes  acreage,  if  any,  in  vetches,  mung, 
and  horsebeans.  3jncludes  acreage,  if  any,  in  vetches,  Canada,  and 
other  ripe  field  peas. 


Although  dairying  is  the  chief  farm  enterprise  with  most  owner -ope rators,  some 
owners  are  diversify ing  their  farming  on  a  commercial  basis  with  other  livestock  activi- 
ties. The  raising  of  beef  cattle  is  receiving  increased  attention  as  a  balance  to  the 
county's  dairy  program.  Relative  to  the  number  of  dairy  cows  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
is  not  large,  but  it  is  increasing,  One  owner  in  the  Harmony  Community  acquired  25  head 
in  1940.  He  characterized  his  venture  as  a  leap  in  the  dark  and  considered  his  new  en- 
terprise an  experiment,  but  other  owners  have  demonstrated  beef  cattle  to  be  profitable. 

A  few  farmers  in  the  county  are  raising  sheep.  One  is  reported  as  "making  a  go 
out  of  the  animal  which  folks  who  know  say  is  a  fortune  maker  for  Georgia  -  the  sheep."9 
Only  one  owner  in  the  Harmony  Community  is  raising  sheep.  In  1940  there  were  nearly 
500  sheep  and  lambs  over  6  months  old;  in  1935  the  number  of  sheep  of  all  ages  was  less 
than  100.  The  sheep  and  lambs  reported  in  1940  were  concentrated  on  seven  farms.  At 
one  time  -  1840  -  Putnam  County  had  somewhat  more  than  7,000  sheep.  Then  sheep  were 
relatively  important  in  the  plantation  economy,  as  a  source  of  material  for  clothing. 

Several  farmers  in  the  county  are  raising  horses  and  mules  for  sale.  One  farmer 
in  Harmony  Community  is  raising  mules,  andhas  fine  Percheron  mares  for  breeding  purposes. 

Hogs  and  pigs  are  raised  on  most  farms  but  usually  for  home  consumption.  Swine 
over  4  months  old  numbered  about  2,000  on  April  1,  1940-  In  1840,  according  to  the 
census,  Putnam  County  farms  had  30,000  of  them. 

The  new  farm  economy  of  the  county,  implemented  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
sound  land-use  practices  by  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  should  result  in  the 
rebuilding  of  soil  fertility.  Diversification,  terracing,  contour  plowing,  cover  crops, 
etc.,  can  bring  the  desired  result,  but  the  pull  will  be  a  long  one. 


Eatonton  (Georgia)  Messenger,  October  22.  1931. 
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THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE  LAND 


LAND  OWNERSHIP 


Before  the  Civil  "/ar  the  number  of  landowners  in  Putnam  County  was  relatively 
small,  the  size  of  land  holdings  was  relatively  large.  Following  the  close  of  that  war 
the  number  of  owners  increased  and  the  concentration  of  ownership  decreased.  The 
deconcent ration  of  ownership  had  proceeded  far  by  1902-  In  1873,  the  earliest  year 
after  that  war  for  which  data  are  available,  there  were  only  390  landowners;  in  1902, 
there  were  534-  During  this  period  of  nearly  30  years  the  average  size  of  holding 
decreased  from  571  to  358  acres.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  owners  and  the  extent 
of  the  shift  in  size  of  holding  between  1873  and  1902  is  shown  in  table  2- 

Table  2- -  Flumber   of   land  ownerships   and  size 
of  holdings,    1873   and  1902 


Size  of  holdings  (acres) 


Total  number  of  owners 

Under  50   ...... 

50  to  239  

260  to  499   

500  and  over   .... 


Number    o 

f    owners 

1873 

1902 

39° 

•;,:'A 

9. 

25 

1A/1 

293 

9' 

105 

146 

121 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  owners  was  clearly  due  to  a  breaking  up  of  plan- 
tations of  500  acres  or  more.  In  the  main,  the  division  of  large  plantations  was 
consequent  upon  the  distribution  of  such  holdings  among  heirs  of  deceased  owners.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  will  books  of  the  county  reveals,  for  example,  that  one  hold- 
ing of  nearly  2,000  acres  was  divided  among  12  heirs  in  1873,  three  estates  of  1,200, 
1,300,  and  1,900  acres  were  divided  in  1881  among  4,  5,  and  3  heirs,  respectively.  Gen- 
erally, the  acreage  was  divided  as  nearly  equally  among  these  heirs  as  was  practicable. 

In  the  years  since  1902  the  picture  of  landowning  in  the  county  has  changed 
considerably.  In  1939,  there  were  fewer  relatively  large  holdings  than  in  1902,  partly 
because  of  the  division  of  estates  of  500  acres  or  more  and  the  breaking  up  of  some  of 
260  to  500  acres.  Another  factor  in  the  reduction  of  such  holdings  was  the  purchase  of 
about  50,000  acres  by  the  Federal  Government  and  of  about  12,000  °  acres  by  a  large 
power  company.  Even  so,  approximately  45  percent  of  all  land  held  privately  in  1939 
was  held  in  blocks  of  500  acres  or  more.  Hot  all  of  sue')  holdings  were  in  contiguous 
tracts  - avai lable  data  indicate  that  many  such  holdings  were  comprised  of  two  or  more 
noncontiguous  tracts.  This  was  true  of  individual  ownership,  and  especially  was  it 
true  of  holdings  of  banks  and  insurance  companies. 
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Estimated  by  County  official. 
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Putnam  County  had  556  land  owners  in  1939.  exclusive  of  such  owners  as  corpo- 
rations and  benevolent  societies.  This  number  was  only  slightly  larger  than  the  number 
in  1902.  but  in  considering  the  change  that  occurred  the  purchases  of  land  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  power  company  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  1939,  the  566  owners 
listed  approximately  136,000  acres  for  taxation,  representing  ail  average  holding  of 
about  240  acres,  or  an  average  of  118  acres  less  than  in  1902-  Somewhat  more  than  half 
of  all  owners  in  1939,  held  less  than  175  acres  each.  Only  59  owned  500  acres  or  more, 
and  only  20  of  those' owned  1,000  acres  or  more. 


Table  3--  Number    of  individual    land   ownerships 
and  size   of  ownership,    1939 


Size  of  ownership  (acres) 

Total  number  of  ovmers     ,    .    .    . 

Under  175  

175  to  259   

260  to  499   

500  to  999   

1,000  and  over   


Number  of 
owne  r  s 


$66 

307 

111 

79 

39 

20 


Compiled  from  County  Tax  Digests. 


Land  ownership  in  Putnam  Coun'ty  is  mainly  concentrated  among  white  owners.  Of 
the  total  land  listed  by  individuals  in  1939,  only  about  5,800  acres,  or  about  5  per- 
cent, was  listed  by  Hegroes.  Of  the  566  owners,  only  30  were  Negroes,  68  of  whom  held 
less  than  175  acres  each.  No  Negro  owned  more  than  500  acres,  and  only  12  owned  from 
175  to  500  acres.   The  average  size  of  ownership  among  Negroes  was  83  acres. 

Ownership  of  land  in  this  county  by  Negroes  has  never  been  large.  The  peak  in 
ownership  was  in  1920,  when  they  held  slightly  more  than  16,000  acres.  Agricultural 
and  economic  conditions  following  the  boll -weevil  crisis  made  for  a  loss  of  ownership, 
and  in  1935,  Negroes  held  only  about  half  the  acreage  they  bad  owned  15  years  earlier. 

Absentee  owners  control  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  of  the  county.  Although 
there  was  some  absentee  control  before  the  crisis  of  the  early  1920's,  it  has  been 
since  that  time  that  such  control  has  been  a  prominent  characteristic  of  ownership 
patterns.  Of  the  approximately  144,000  acres  listed  for  taxation  by  individuals  and 
corporations  in  1939,  about  30,000  acres,  or  roughly  21  percent,  represented  land  held 
by  absentee  owners,  exclusive  of  holdings  of  the  "federal  Government  and  of  the  power 
company . 


The  number  of  absentee  owners  exceeds  the  number  of  owners  living  on  and  actually 
operating  the  land  they  own.  It  is  estimated  that  about  350,  or  60  percent,  of  the 
total  owners  (individuals  and  corporations)  in  1 '939,  were  absentee  owners.  The  absentee 
group  included  banks,  insurance  companies,  mortgage  companies,  commercial  firms, 
estates,  and  many  individuals.  Not  all  of  the  absentee  owners  live  outside  the  county. 
Of  the  individual  owners  living  in  the  county,  sane  are  in  Eatonton,  the  county  seat. 
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Many  of  the  estates  now  awaiting  settlement  control  500  acres  or  more.  The 
disposition  of  such  estates  probably  will  reduce  further  the  number  of  relatively 
large  holdings. 

Why  do  absentee  owners  hold  to  their  land?  Eanks,  insurance  companies,  and  the 
like  hold  their  land  unwillingly.  Among  individual  owners  there  are  probably  several 
explanations.  Sentimental  attachment  for  land  once  held  by  their  ancestors  probably 
explains  some  instances,  but  how  widely  this  is  true  is  not  known.  Present  low  prices 
for  land  are  probably  a  reason  wi th  some.  ?ince  the  cotton  crisis  land  values  have 
been  extremely  low,  and  some  owners  probably  are  waiting  for  an  upturn.  This  is 
probably  particularly  true  of  individuals  who  can  afford  to  wait.  A  considerable 
portion  of  Putnam  County  has  unproductive  land.  The  lack  of  a  market  for  such  land 
probably  explains  some  of  the  absentee  control,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  recently  entered  the  market  as  a  purchaser  of  submarginal  land  for 
reforestation,  most  owners  controlling  land  in  the  purchase  area  sold  it.  Land  as  a 
safe    investment  has    probably   been   a   partial    factor    in  absentee  ownership. 

Present  owners  in  the  county  acquired  their  land  in  several  ways.  Data  are  not 
available  for  all  owners,  but  the  facts  available  for  17  resident  owners  of  Harmony 
Community  indicate  that  inheritance,  purchase,  and  a  combination  of  the  two  have  been 
the  principal  methods  by  which  these  owners  came  into  possession  of  their  holdings.  Of 
the  17  owners  in  the  Harmony  Community,  8  attained  ownership  through  inheritance, 
6  bought  their  land,  2  inherited  part  and  purchased  part,  and  1,  a  Negro,  inherited 
part  and   acquired   part  by  marriage. 

Most  operating  owners  have  been  in  possession  of  their  land  for  many  years.  On 
the  average,  they  have  occupied  it  since  1922,  according  to  the  1940  census.  The 
census  of  193  5  reveals  more  detailed  information  on  the  length  of  time  owners  had 
occupied  their  farms  as  of  that  year.  Then,  47  percent  of  all  owners  had  occupied  their 
farms  for  15  years  or  more,  and  only  12  percent  had  been  in  occupancy  less  than  5 
years.  All  of  the  interviewed  owners  in  Harmony  had  owned  and  operated  their  farms  for 
20  years  or  longer.  Most  of  them  acquired  all  or  part  of  their  land  before  1915,  and  a 
few  of   them,    before    1910. 

Farmers  in  the  county  are  fewer  today  than  at  any  census  year  within  the  last  60 
years.  In  1940,  there  were  only  833  farm  operators;  in  1920,  there  were  nearly  2,300. 
The   ccllaose    of   cotton   accounts    for    the    fewer  number   of    farmers    todav. 


Table  4.  -   i  'umber  of  farm  operators , 
Putnam  County,   1880-1940 


Year 

Numbe  r 

Year 

Number 

1880 

1,194 

1925 

1,057 

1890 

1,688 

1930 

984 

1900 

1,5  46 

1935 

1,115 

1910 

2,119 

1940 

OJJ 

1920 

2,281 

'::  A 


Most  of  the  farm  operators  in  the  county  are  :egroes.  In  1940.  they  outnumbered 
white  farmers  469  to  364.  In  that  year,  however,  they  were  prcpor tiona te ly  fewer  than 
in  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  constituting  only  about  55 
percent  of  all  operators  as  against  about  73  percent  in  1920,  when  there  were  612 
whites  and  1,669  Negroes.  Eoth  white  and  Megro  farmers  were  more  numerous  in  1920  than 
during   any    other    census    year   within    the    last   40  years. 


Table  5  .  -    ?!egro    farm  operators.    1900    19'  0 


Year 

l.'umbe  r 

Pe  rcent    of    all 
farm    operators 

1900 

1,037 

67.1 

1910 

1  ,551 

73,2 

1920 

1,569 

73.2 

1  925 

632 

59.8 

1930 

632 

64 . 2 

1935 

565 

59.6 

1940 

459 

5  5.3 

Farmers  who  are  owner -opera tors  have  never  been  very  numerous  in  the  county.  In 
1940,  they  numbered  only  225,  or  only  about  2  7  percent  of  all  operators.  In  1920,  just 
before  the  great  boll-weevil  damage,  there  were  about  375 -mere  than  at  any  census  year 
during  the  period  1880-1940-  Of  all  farmers,  however,  they  constituted  only  about  17 
percent.  Most  owner -opera  tors  are  white;  in  1940,  there  were  only  36  Negro  owner- 
operators.  'Die  largest  number  of  Megro  owner -opera  tors  during  the  period  1900-1940, 
was    found    in    1920,    when    there   were   about    50. 

Tenant  farmers  have  been  a  majority  group  in  the  ccunty  since  the  Civil  "?ar.  In 
1940,  the  county's  600  tenants  constituted  nearly  three  - fo  ur  ths  of  all  its  farmers. 
Between  1880  and  1940,  tenants  never  constituted  less  than  two-thirds  of  all  operators. 
In  1920,  when  the  county  had  nearly  1,900  tenants,  the  largest  nunber  in  any  census  year 
within  the  aforementioned  period,  tenants  constituted  somewhat  mere  than  four-fifths  of 
all    farmers. 


Table   6-       Percentage  of   tenancy  in 
specified  years      1880  1940 


Year 

Percen  t 

Year 

Pe  rcent 

1880 

69.0 

192  5 

59.4 

1890 

81.3 

1930 

78.4 

1900 

80.1 

1935 

78.  5 

1910 

83.8 

1 940 

72.9 

1920 

A  majority  of  the  county's  tenants  are  Negroes.  In  1940,  7  out  of  every  10 
tenant  farmers  were  colored.  Although  the  proportion  has  varied  somewhat  during  the 
last  40  years,  it  has  never  been  less  than  in  1940,  and  it  has  been  as  high  as  80  to  85 
percent,    as    in    1900,    1910,    and    1920. 
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Several  forms  of  tenure  agreements  characterize  tenancy  in  the  county  today. 
The  type  of  arrangements  cound  most  frequently  is  one  under  which  the  tenant  pays  a 
cash  rent  for  his  farm.  The  next  most  frequent  form  is  sharecropping,  under  which  the 
tenant  pays  one-half  of  his  cotton  and  one-half  of  his  corn  as  rent.  Under  the  share- 
cropping  arrangement  the  necessary  work  stock  and  equipment  for  operating  purposes  are 
supplied  by  the  landlord  who  also  pays  one-half  of  the  expenses  for  fertilizer. 
Another,  though  less  frequent  arrangement,  is  one  under  which  the  tenant  pays  one- 
fourth  of  his  cotton  and  one-third  of  his  corn.  Under  that  arrangement  the  tenant 
operates  with  his  ow-1  work  stock  and  equipment.  Several  other  forms  of  tenure,  gener- 
ally variations  of  these  three,  are  found,-  but  the  number  of  each  is  small.  Of  the 
county's  600  tenants  in  1940,  43  percent  were  cash  tenants,  3G  percent-were  croppers, 
and  21  percent  were  share  tenants  or  "other"  tenants.  Available  data  indicate  that 
tenants  renting  from  absentee  owners  generally  pay  a  cash  rent,  sometimes  a  standing  or 
fixed  rent  of  so  much  cotton,  usually  one  bale  per  plow.  Generally  speaking,  under 
cash  and  standing  rent  agreements  tenants  are  independent  operators,  financing  and 
furnishing    themselves,    but    in   Putnam  County    this    is    not    always    true. 

In  the  Harmony  Community  not  infrequently  such  tenants  are  furnished  in  very  much 
the  same  way  that  croppers  and  share  tenants  are.  Tenure  agreements  in  Ri  tnam  County 
do  not   have    the    same    fixity    as    in    areas    where  'the'   entire   economy    is    geared   to   cotton. 

Croppers  were  relatively  less  numerous  and  cash  tenants  were  relatively  more 
numerous  in  this  county  in  1940  than  in  1930.  Of  all  tenants  in  1930,  croppers  consti- 
tuted   about    47   percent,    cash,    tenants    about    32    percent. 

In  1920,  standing  renters  were  a  majority  group,  constituting  about  5  7  percent 
of  all  tenants.  Croppers  accounted  for  37  percent.  The  number  of  cash  tenants  at  that 
time  was  negligible.  Cash  tenants,  as  stated,  constituted  about  43  percent  of  all 
tenant?  in  1940.  The  explanation  of  the  increased  use  of  this  form  of  arrangement 
during  the  last  20  years  is  found  in  the  changed  agricultural  conditions.  Today,  with 
■cotton  unprofitable,  the  landowner  stands  to  gain  more  by  renting  his  land  for  cash 
than   he   does    by    taking   a   chance    on    a    share    of    the    cotton    crop. 


SIZE   OF   FARM 

Farmers  in  Putnam  County  operated  an  average  of  184  acres  in  1940;  the  average 
was  only  77  acres  in  1920.  The  average  acreage  operated  in  1940  was  the  largest,  and 
that  in  1920  the  smallest,  during  the  last  80  years.  The  size  of  acreage  operated  has 
fluctuated  with  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton,  tending  to  be  smallest  when  the  devotion 
to  cotton  was  highest,  and  vice  versa..  The  year  1920  was  a  peak  one  in  cotton  acreage; 
1940  was    one    of    the    lowest. 

To  understand  changes  in  the  average  size  of  farm  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
under  the  census  enumeration,  the  acreage  operated  by  each  tenant  is  counted  as  a  farm. 
The  number  of  tenants  employed  tends  to  vary  directly  with  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton.  The  average  size  of  farm,  therefore,  declines  as  the  total  acreage  is  divided 
among  an    increased   number    of    tenants. 

The  average  size  of  farm  in  1940  was  nearly  45  acres  larger  than  the  average 
size    of    farm    in    1930-       Although    cotton    acreage    was    somewhat    less    in    1940    than    in    1930, 
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the  difference  was  not  large  enough  to  have  more  than  a  very  small  part  in  increasing 
the  average  size  of  farm.  A  partial  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  expan- 
sion of  dairying  during  that  decade.  Possibly  the  heavy  purchases  of  land  by  the 
Federal  Government  played  a  part  in  the  increased  size  of  the  average  farm,  but  to  what 
extent,    if   any,    data   are   not   available    to   show. 

White  farmers  have  always  operated  larger  farms,  on  the  average,  than  Negro 
farmers.  In  1940,  the  average  size  of  farm  operated  by  whites  was  about  2Vz  times  as 
large  as  that  operated  by  Negroes.  At  the  census  enumerations  of  1925,  1930,  and  1935, 
white  farms  were,  on  the  average,  from  2  to  3  times  as  large.  Considering  that  most 
Negroes  are.  tenants,  and  that  they  have  limited  financial  resources,  it  is  to  be 
expected    that    they   would    operate   much    smaller    farms    than    whites. 

Farm  owners  operate  larger  farms,  on  the  average,  than  those  operated  by  the 
tenant  group,  and  white  farmers  in  both  groups  operate  larger  farms  than  Negro  farmers. 
Among  the  owning  group,  the  average  size  of  farm  operated  by  part  owners  is  larger  than 
that  operated  by  full  owners,11  and  among  the  tenant  group,  the  average  size  of  farm 
operated  by  "other"  tenants  is  larger  than  that  operated  by  croppers.  The  average  size 
of    farm  operated   by    the  aforementioned    groups    is    shown    in    table    7. 


Table  1  .-  Average   size   of   farm  acreages    by   tenure   and  color   of  operator ,    1925- 


Year    and    color 

Total 

Full 

owners 

Par  t 
owne  r  s 

All 

t enan  ts 

Cr  oppe  r  s 

Other 
tenan  t s 

1925-Total 

White      

Negro 

1930 -Total 

White       

Negro      ,     

1935-Total      

White       

1940 -Total      

White       

Negro 

141 

216 
91 

120 
196 

77 

163 
234 
115 

184 
279 
110 

2  03 
227 
120 

196 
219 
122 

236 
258 
150 

216 
230 
142 

200 
199 

2  07 

276 
330 
140 

260 
3 13 
162 

481 

546 

92 

109 

182 
87 

96 

170 
73 

136 
193 
112 

142 
230. 
108 

78 
85 
74 

69 
109 

58 

81 
*       115 

7-" 

76 

139 

70 

13  5 
202 

101 

-      122 

212 
87 

187 

220 

'     161 

180 
241 
13  9 

TECHNIQUE    0?    AGRICULTURE 

Mules  are  the  chief  source  of  power  of  a  majority  of  Putnam  County's  farms  today, 
as  in  the  past.  Within  recent  years,  however,  tractors  have  become  increasingly 
important,  and  on  a  few  farms,  where  the  land  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
tractor,  it  is  the  sole  source  of  power.  Generally  speaking,  tractors  are  found  only 
on    owner -operated    farms.       Sixty- three    farms    in    the    county    in    1940   were    equipped    with 


Part    owners     own    part    and    rent    part    of     the     land     they    operate;     full    owners    own    all 
of     the    land     they    operate. 
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tractors,  and  a  few  of  them  had  more  than  one  tractor,  In  1930,  only  27  farms  were  so 
equipped  Although  the  trend  is  toward  an  increased  use  of  tractors,  the  hilly  charac 
ter  of  much  of  the  land  of  the  county  makes  it  unlikely  that  tractors  will  supplant 
draft  animals  altogether  on  most  farms  One  farmer ,  who  has  one  of  the  most  highly 
mechanized  farms  in  the  community  and  who  is  keen  to  the  advantages  that  machinery 
offers  finds  that  he  must  supplement  tractor  power  with  animal  power  because  the 
topography  of  some  of  his  land  is  such  that  he  cannot  farm  it  with  a  tractor.  Most 
owner  operators  in  the  Harmony  Community  farm  with  tractors  to  some  extent,  Of  those 
who  do  not  use  tractors,,  one  farmer  finds  that  his  farm  is  too  small  to  use  one  effi 
ciently  and  the  others  have  not  bought  them  because  they  are  either  curtailing  their 
opeiations   or   are   planning    to   do    so 

There  are  two  principal  explanations  of  the  substitution!  insofar  as  practicable, 
of  the  tractor  for  mules  Tractor  farming  is  thought  to  be  more  efficient  and  cheaper. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important  reason  why  farmers  are  making  the  change.  In  a 
statement  typical  of  owner  operators  who  are  using  tractors,  one  farmer  in  the  Harmony 
Commun.cly  said  "The  tractor  is  a  good  thing  A  good  pair  of  mules  costs  $5  00  and  you 
have  to  feed  them  every  day  You  don't  have  to  feed  a  tractor  when  it  is  idle.  And  a 
tractor  can  do  a  whole  lotmore  work  in  a  day.  With  a  tractor  you  can  plow  or  disk  your 
land  when  it  is  ready  to  be  worked  and  get  your  work  done  before  something  happens," 
This  farmer  whose  tractor  is  ari  all  purpose  one,  uses  it  for  other  farm  jobs,  such  as 
sawing  wood  But  as  efficient  as  this  farmer  finds  his  tractor  to  be  he  still  finds 
the  mule    essential        "A  mule   can   do   some  things    a   tractor   can    t   do  " 

Inability  to  obtain  laborers  because  of  work  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  cited  as  the  second  important  reason  why  farmers  have  turned  to  tractors, 
apparently  Federal  work  programs,  farmers  said  have  led  laborers  to  desert  the  farms, 
creating  a  scarcity  of  laborers,  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
laborers  is  the  scarcity  of  "good"  laborers,  that  is,  laborers  who  will  work  10  or  12 
hours  a  day  at  a  daily  wage  set  by  the  farmers  themselves;  and,  furthermore,  at  such 
times    as    the    farmers    require    it 

Several  different  types  of  tractors  are  used  in  the  county,  but  the  trend  is 
toward  the  all  purpose  tractor  most  of  the  tractors  bought  within  recent  years  have 
been  of  that  type  In  the  Harmony  Community  the  rubber  tired,  all  purpose  tractor  is 
popular.  In  1940  according  to  the  census,  the  average  tractor  in  this  county  was  a 
19  34  model 

Although  only  a  few  farmers  own  tractors  a  number  of  others  hire  tractor  work, 
In  the  Harmony  Community,  one  owner -operator  does  considerable  "custom"  work  for 
several   of   his   neighbors 

In  this  county  tractors  are  used  chiefly  for  field  work  They  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  source  of  stationary  power,  but  only  seldom  for  drawing  loads  for  that,  a 
mule  o/  horse  is  generally  used  In  the  community,  the  tractor  is  used  primarily  for 
disking  and  harrowing  Planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  are  generally  carried  on 
with  horse  drawn  equipment  but  several  operators  do  use  the  tractor  for  such  purposes, 
One  farmer  has  a  12  row  drill  and  a  binder  both  of  which  are  tractor  drawn  Another 
farmer  recently  bought  a  cultivating  tractor  Generally  speaking,  the  mechanized 
equipment    in    use    in    this    community    is    for   crops    that    are   allied  with   dairying, 
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.  Trucks  are  not  found  on  many  farms  in  the  county  In  1940,  only  74  farms  were 
so  equipped;  according  to  the  census  A  few  farms  had  more  than  one  truck.  A  consid- 
erable number  had  automobiles;  which  are  frequently  used  for  light  hauling  In  1940, 
there   were    290  automobiles    on    267    farms 

Hand  labor  is  used  for  many  operations  including  those  on  farms  which  use 
mechanized  equipnent  All  chopping  and  harvesting  of  cotton  is  performed  by  hand  labor: 
and,  in  most  instances,  the  poisoning  of  cotton  All  milking  is  done  by  hand  Small 
grains    are    generally   cradled. 

Farming  practices  with  reference  to  cotton  are  generally  speaking,  rather 
standardized  in  the  county,  but  variations  in  soil  type,  topography,  etc,,  make  for  some 
differences    in    the   practices    that   are    followed 

Land  to  be  planted  to  cotton  is  generally  plowed  in  January  or  February  Fall 
plowing  is  not  much  practiced,  nor  is  subsoil  plowing  done  generally,  On  land  on  which 
cotton  was  cultivated  the  year  before,  the  old  cotton  stalks  are  cut  or  broken  before 
the   plowing   begins 

After  the  land  is  plowed  the  bed  for  the  seed  is  prepared  Usually  this  is  done 
several  weeks  before  the  planting  The  cotton  rows  are  generally  3  to  4  feet  apart 
depending  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  soil  Usually  the  rows  are  farther  apart  on 
soils  that  produce  a  relatively  large  foliage  In  laying  off  the  rows,  the  practice  in 
times  past  was  to  plow  in  a  straight  line  but  most  farmers  have  now  learned  the 
advantages   of   ccntour    plowing  on    sloping    land      and   use    it   on    such    land 

Fertilizing  and  seeding  follow  bedding  The  fertilizer  is  rut  into  the  ground 
with  a  one  horse  distributor  which  has  a  scooter  that  cuts  a  shallow  furrow  in  the  bed, 
and  into  this  furrow  the  fertilizer  is  distributed  The  distributor  is  followed 
immediately  by  a  one  horse  cottonseed  planter  of  the  continuous  drill  type  The 
planter  drops  the  seeds  into  the  furrow  and  then  covers  them.  Before  the  invention  of 
the  fertilizer  distributor  and  the  cotton  seed  planter,  fertilizer  and  seed  were 
distributed  by  hand  Guano  sack  over  his  shoulder,  the  farmer  walked  along  the  cotton 
row  dropping  the  fertilizer  into  the  furrow  through  a  funnel  shaped  implement  called  a 
horn  "The  farmer  then  listed  the  land  to  his  furrow  to  make  the  cotton  bed  Then, 
using  a  scooter,  he  opened  the  bed  into  which  he  sowed  his  seeds  by  hand  and  afterwards 
he  covered  them  Che  farmer  who  has  given  up  "farming"  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
dairying,  contends  that  the  use  of  the  fertilizer  distributor  places  the  fertilizer  toe 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  Lying  so  close  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  the  ferti 
lizer,     this    farmer    believes,    is    chopped   away  when    the   cotton   plants   are    thinned 

Usually  200  pounds  of  a  good  grade  of  commercial  fertilizer  are  used  per  acre  of 
cotton  land,  though  some  farmers  use  as  much  as  400  pounds  Under  boll  weevil  condi- 
tions cotton  must  be  "pushed"  and  a  liberal  application  of  fertilizer  hastens  the 
process  of  maturation  Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  almost  exclusively,  home 
manures   are    seldom  used, 

No  one  type  of  seed  is  used  by  all  farmers  The  Ritnam  County  Farm  Board  has 
encouraged  the  planting  of  one  variety  cotton,  and  its  efforts  have  yielded  some 
results.      As   a    general    rule      farmers   plant   about   1    bushel    of  cotton    seed   per   acre. 
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Cotton  is  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  warm  for  the  seed  to 
germinate  and  grow.  Usually,  planting  begins  about  the  middle  of  &pril.  The  sooner 
the  farmer  can  get  his  seed  into  the  ground  the  better,  because  the  danger  from  boll- 
weevil  infestation  increases  as  planting  is  delayed.  In  deciding  just  when  to  plant 
the  farmer  usually  relies  upon  his  own  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his  soil,  the  lay 
of  the  land,  the  rainfall  the  land  has  received.  Thus ,  neighboring  farmers  may  plant 
their  seed  at  different  times  and  at  different  depths.  Among  other  things,  it  is  in 
the  knowledge  of  differences  between  farms  even  within  a  relatively  small  area  that 
leads    seme    of    these    farmers    to    laugh    at    the   "book    farmers."" 

When  the  plants  are  3  to  4  weeks  old  the  rows  are  "chopped  out"  with  hoes, 
leaving  several  plants  together  in  bunches.  The  space  between  bunches  is  usually  about 
the  width  of  the  hoe.  Among  tenant  families,  every  member  of  the  family  who  is  able  to 
wield  a  hoe  is  pressed  into  service.  Among  the  owner  families,  men  engage  in  field 
work  but  women  do  not.  As  cotton  is  of  secondary  importance,  on  owner -ope rated  farms, 
members    of    owner    families    seldom    give   mere    ihsin    supervisory    attention    to   cotton. 

Practices  with  reference  to  using  poison  to  reduce  boll-weevil  damage  vary. 
Some  farmers  use  the  poison  early  before  the  squares  form,  others  only  after  the  squares 
form,  and  some  farmers  do  not  use  poison  at  all.  It  is  related  that  just  before  the 
heavy  infestation  in  1920,  an  evangelist  warned  tenant  farmers  that  the  boll  weevil  was 
a  visitation  of  Providence,  and  that  to  use  poison  would  be  contrary  to  Bivine  will. 
According  to  some  residents,  many  were  therefore  afraid  to  use  poison  but  few,  if  any, 
now  refrain  for  such  a  reason.  If  a  certain  farmer  does  not  i'se  poison,  it  is  usually 
because  he  has  found  ociscning  ineffective.  To  be  really  effective  poisoning  must  be 
carried  out  by  the  farmer's  neighbors  also,  and  the  failure  of  a  few  farmers  to  use 
poison  can  easily  nullify  the  efforts  cf  others,  for  once  the  boll  weevil  begins  to 
migrate,  poisoning  is  highly  ineffective.  Ko;  t  farmers  try  to  have  their  cotton 
"made,"  or  past  the  stage  where  the  boll  weevil  can  damage  it,  before  the  pest  flies. 
One  farmer  said  that  he  had  "demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction"  that  the  boll  weevil 
thrives  on  poison  rather  than  being  killed  by  it.  He  placed  a  weevil  in  a  little  sack 
containing  calcium  arsenate,  and  "found  that  the  weevil  got  fat  on  it."  This  particular 
farmer  uses  no  poison  whatever.  If  the  season  is  hot  and  dry,  and  so  is  unfavorable  to 
to  the  weevil,  he  usuall\'  has  a  good  ore?;  if  the  season  is  wet,  he  usually  does  not. 
Another  farmer  who  uses  poisons  said  that  effective  control  of  the  boll  weevil  is  out 
of  the  question  just  as  long  as  the  county  continued  to  have  large  fields  of  pine  in 
which    the   weevils    can   hibernate. 

Generally,  cotton  is  "laid  by"  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  picking  begins 
around  the  middle  of  August.  As  the  bolls  open  at  different  times,  there  are  several 
pickings  of  fields.  Before  the  boll  weevil  arrived,  picking  extended  into  December, 
but  now  it  is  usually  finished  in  October.  Picking,  too,  is  done  by  all  members  of  the 
family  who  are  able,  and  usually  this  includes  young  children.  a.s  the  acreages  are 
small  hired  labor  is  not  necessary  as  a  general  rule  but  in  instances,  where  an  owner 
operates  his  cotton  acreage  with  wage  hands,  additional  hired  labor  for  picking  is 
required.  Most  often  the  extra  labor  is  obtained  from  tenant  families  who  live  on  the 
owner's  farm  or  from  tenant  families  nearby.  Farmers  seldom  hire  laborers  from  outside 
the   county. 

Dairying  in  the  rarmony  Commiriity  is  the  most  imoortant  farm  enterprise  among 
almost   all    owner-operators,    but    only    a    few    tenant    farmers    are    engaged    in   dairying. 
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The  average  number  of  cows  milked  daily  was  about  25  per  farm  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1940-  On  most  dairy  farms  the  -'grade"  Jersey  predominates,  but  the  Guernsey 
is  found  on  some.  Although  the  number  of  purebred  cows  in  the  community  is  relatively 
not  large,  most  dairymen  are  steadily  improving  the  quality  of  their  herds  by  the 
acquisition  of  high-producing  lines  and  by  the  culling  of  low  producers-  Most  dairy- 
men have  acquired  one  or  more  purebred  bulls  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
herds  through  better  breeding. 

AH  dairy  producers  in  the  community  sell  their  milk  as  whole  milk  to  the  coop- 
erative creamery  located  at  the  county  seat.  All  are  members  of  the  cooperative,  and 
several  of  them  are  stockholders.  In  a  few  instances,  the  dairyman  delivers  his  milk 
to  the  creamery  but  in  most  instances  he  contracts  with  some  individual  for  the 
delivery  of  his  milk. 

Range  land  and  woods  pasture  are  the  chief  source  of  feed  for  dairy  herds  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Harvested  feeds  include  hay,  fodder,  and  oats.  The 
quantity  of  feed  bought  varies  widely  with  individual  farmers.  In  general,  the  larger 
and  more  progressive  operators  buy  only  a  little  feed,  whereas  the  smaller  and  less 
progressive  operators  rely  heavily  upon  purchased  feeds  for  winter  use.  Operators  who 
buy  only  little  feed  reason  that  dairying  cannot  be  made  profitable  if  any  considerable 
quantity  of  feed  has  to  be  bought.  One  of  the  most  successful  dairymen  in  the  community 
said  that  during  the  winter  of  1939-40  his  purchase  of  feed  was  limited  to  about  7  tons 
of  cottonseed  meal.  The  opposite  picture  is  that  of  a  dairyman  who  grossed  nearly 
$1,700  from  his  milk  sales  but  spent  $1,200  for  feed.  Wow  this  dairyman  has  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  he  must  raise  mere  and  buy  less  feed;  he  said  that  he  intended  to  pro- 
duce as  much  feed  as  possible  in  the  future.  Some  dairymen,  it  is  stated,  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  realization  that  the  quality  of  feed  that  is  fed  to  dairy  cows  is  important 
in  the  profitable  production  of  milk.  In  too  many  instances,  it  is  said,  cottonseed 
hulls  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  cows'  feed.  Better  feeding  practices  are 
being  encouraged -through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Putnam  County  Farm  Board,  the  County 
Commissioners ,  and  the  Eatonton  Cooperative  Creamery. 

The  job  of  milking  is  generally  done  by  the  operator  himself  with  the  assistance 
of  hired  labor.  Sometimes  the  women  of  the  operator's  family  share  in  the  milking,  but 
this  is  the  exception.  The  wife  of  one  operator,  who  could  afford  to  hire  a  hand, 
helps  regularly.  In  times  of  emergency,  women  generally  lend  a  hand.  The  woman  who 
milks  is  not  looked  down  upon;  if  their  husbands  could  not  afford  to  hire  help,  most  of 
the  women  would  not  hesitate  to  milk. 

On  all  dairy  farms  in  this  community  on  which  labor  is  hired  for  the  milking, 
Negro  wage  hands  are  employed.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  practice  on  all  but  one 
of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  county.  Dairymen  are  in  disagreement  as  to  the  satisfactory 
character  of  Negroes  for  this  type  of  work;  some  find  that  they  make  very  satisfactory- 
hands  while  others  find  they  do  not.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  operator  who  has 
two  Negro  hands,  both  of  whom  he  has  employed  regularly  for  more  than  1C  years;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  operator  who  has  never  fcund  a  satisfactory  hand. 

Long  accustomed  to  mules,  which  can  withstand  considerable  abuse,  the  Negroes 
find  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  dairy  cows  which  require  patient  and  gentle 
handling.  Furthermore,  dairying  is  highly  confining,  and  the  local  colored  people,  it 
is  said,  do  not  like  the  work  for  that  reason.   Under  a  cotton  economy  the  field  hands 
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stopped  working  at  noon  on  Saturday  and  did  not  return  to  work  until  Monday  morning. 
Cows  have  to  be  milked  every  day  and  this  eliminates  or  cuts  into  the  week-end  holiday. 

The  county's  veterinarian  holds  that  some  dairymen  blame  the  colored  people  for 
things  for  which  they  really  should  blame  themselves.  By  way  of  example  he  cited  the 
case  of  one  dairyman  who  had  to  use  chains  to  keep  his  cows  from  kicking  while  they 
were  being  milked,  the  blame  for  which  the  Negro  helper  shouldered.  This  dairyman  was 
using  a  field  hand  as  a  milker.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  dairyman  that  such  a  worker's 
hands  are  rough  and  calloused  and  irritate  the  cow.  This  dairyman  was  persuaded  not  to 
have  his  milker  work  in  the  fields.  In  time,  the  hired  man's  hands  softened,  and  the 
dairyman  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  chains.  In  this  particular  instance,  the  change 
also  had  an  effect  on  the  hired  man  who  prided  himself  on  having  become  a  dairyman. 

Despite  difficulties  with  Negro  labor,  operators  have  not  changed  to  white  labor 
because  dependable  white  laborers  are  not  only  scarce  but  also  more  expensive.  Another 
probable  reason  is  that  the  white  operator  "knows"  Negro  laborers  whereas  he  is  less 
accustomed  to  white  laborers. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  dairymen,  according  to  their  own 
statements,  is  that  of  complying  with  frequently  changing  dairying  standards  imposed  by 
the  State  and  by  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  which  much  of  the  milk  from  Putnam  County  is 
shipped.  The  dairymen's  complaint  is  not  that  standards  are  too  high  but  that  they  are 
changed  too  often  and  that  such  changes  mean  expenditures  that  dairymen  cannot  afford 
if  their  enterprise  is  to  be  profitable.  "Today  the  inspector  tells  you  to  do  one 
thing,  and  a  few  months  later  he  tells  you  to  do  something  else,  maybe  something  you 
were  doing  in  the  first  place. "  That  statement  by  one  producer  is  typical  of  the 
statements  made  by  virtually  all  the  interviewed  dairymen.  Sometimes  the  changes 
required  are  major,  sometimes  minor. 

Why  they  should  be  called  upon  to  make  so  many  changes,  some  dairymen  did  not 
know;  some,  on  the  other  hand,  charged  -  to  quote  a  typical  statement  -  that  "dairymen  in 
the  Atlanta  area  exert  pressure  on  Atlanta  officials  and  compel  them  to  change  regula- 
tions so  as  to  keep  distant  dairymen  at  a  disadvantage."  Commenting  on  the  number  of 
changes  he  is  called  upon  to  make,  one  dairvman  said,  "If  dairy  officials  couldn't  find 
something  wrong,  guess  they  would  be  out  of  a  job." 

Sound  conservation  practices,  generally  speaking,  have  only  recently  been  adopted 
by  the  farmers  in  this  county.  In  fact,  the  adoption  of  contour  plowing,  terracing, 
cover  crops,  etc. ,  has  resulted,  in  the  main,  from  the  encouragement  governmental 
agencies  have  given  to  farmers  within  recent  years. 

In  general,  owner -operators  are  making  greater  efforts  to  hold  and  conserve  soil 
fertility  than  are  tenants,  particularly  tenants  of  the  renter  class.  In  part,  among 
renters,  and  especially  among  renters  who  have  agreements  with  absentee  owners,  conser- 
vation practices  are  mostly  limited  to  those  that  yield  immediate  returns  or  to  those 
that  can  be  followed  without  great  expense.  Contour  plowing,  for  example,  a  Negro 
tenant  will  practice,  but  to  terraces,  granting  he  can  afford  to  build  them,  he  gives 
no  thought  whatever. 

The  benefits  that  derive  from  sound  soil -conservation  practices  are  acknowledged 
now  by  most  owners  and  by  many  tenants.   But  the  extent  to  which  individual  farmers 
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have  adopted  these  practices  varies  widely  and  has  been  determined  by  a  number-  of 
factors  -the  physical  characteristics  of  the  land  operated,  financial  ability:  tenure 
status,  type  of  farming  practiced;  etc. 

In  the  main,  it  is  only  the  owner -operators  who  have  adopted  conservation 
practices  at  all  extensively.   Furthermore,  it  is  generally  the  more  progressive  owner 
operators,  those  who  are  expanding  their  operations  and  looking  toward  the  future,  and 
the  progressive  owner -operator s  are  usually  comparatively  young.   Among  most  owner 
operators  who  are  comparatively  old  there  is  the  attitude    "I  have  had  my  day,"  and, 
"  I  am  too  old  to  begin."   Such  o..:,ers  are  not  unaware  of  what  conservation  practices 
can  mean  to  a  farmer,  it  is  simply  that  they  -are  not  disposed  to  spend  money  and  labor 
for  improvements  that  will  yield  results  to  be  enjoyed  not  by  themselves-  but  by  others 
who  come  as  strangers  to  their  land.   For  this  reason,  too.  an  owner  who  is  considering 
disposing  of  his  land  does  not  adopt  conservation  practices  on  any  considerable  scale 
Few  tenant  farmers  have  adopted  conservation  practices  that  must  be  carried  on  for  a 
period  of  years  in  order  to  be  profitable.   The  uncertainty  of  tenure  is  a  very  impor 
tant   factor  here.   Moreover,  few,  if-  any,  tenants  are  financially  able  to  adopt 
practices  that  require  any  considerable  outlay  of  money. 

Among  farmers  who  were  interviewed,  and  it  is  probably  true  for  viitually  all 
farmers  in  the  Harmony  Community  and  elsewhere  in  the  county  as  well,  soil  building 
practices  are  followed,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  Government  benefits  are  allowed. 
With  the  great  majority  of  farmers,  however,  the  acreage  in  soil  -building  crops  is 
small,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  Among  individual  farmers  interviewed,  the 
acreage  in  such  crops  ranged,  from  less  than  2  acres  to  nearly  80  acres  in  1939,  but  on 
only  3  of  18  farms  was  the  number  of  acres  in  excess  of  25-  The  three  farms  repre- 
sented were  those  of  probably  the  most  progressive  farmers  in  the  community. 

Rotation  of   crops  is  practiced  by  most  owner  operators.   But  virtually  all 
owner -operator s  in  the  community  are  engaged  in  dairying,  and  ample  pasture  land  is 
highly  important  to  them.   For  this  reason  the  land  available  for  crops  is  limited, 
particularly  among  the  smaller  of  the  owner  operators.   In  general,  therefore,  the  more 
limited  the  acreage  available  for  crops,  the  less  the  owner  practices  rotation.   Tenant 
farmers   generally,  do  not  practice  it,   In  large  measure,  this  is  because  most  ( 
have  only  a  limited  acreage  suitable  for  cultivation.   Agricultural  pract  ■ 
past  have  ruined  so  much  land  that  most  tenant  farms  are  decidedly  limitedin  arable 
acreage.   As  the  tenant  has  to  depend  upon  cotton  for  his  cash  income,  the  best  avail 
able  land  is  planted  to  cotton  year  after  year.   One  tenant  farmer,  a  renter,  repo 
that  the  acreage  he  was  planting  to  cotton  in  1940  had  been  planted  to  that  crop  every 
year  during  the  past  5,  because  it  was  the  best  cotton  land  on  his  farm- 
Only  a  few  farmers  in  Harmony  Community  have  any  of  their  land  terraced,  and 
these  are  owne r -ope rators .   In  part,  the  reason  that  only  a  little  terracing  has  been 
done  is  that  under  a  dairying  economy,  where  a  considerable  propor t ion,  of  arable  land 
is  in  permanent  pasture,  the  need  for  terraces  is  definitely  less  than  under  the 
tillage  system  of  farming  that  prevailed  widely  until  rather  recent  years.   In  part, 
the  failure  of  farmers  to  terrace  their  land  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  haven't 


In  this  instance,  farms  include  land  operated  by  owners  and/or  tenants.   Actually. 
the  number  of  farms   according  to  census  definition   was  probably  about  35. 


the  money  to  meet  the  construction  costs  of  the  relatively  expensive  modern  terrace. 
None  of  the  farmers  in  this  community  owned  terracing  equipment,  and  few  could  afford 
to  buy  it. 

A  shift  from  cotton,  a  soil  depleting  crop,  to  a  soil  conserving  crop  as  a 
conservation  practice  is  not  possible  for  most  of  the  farmers.  Among  many  owners, 
there  was  a  shift  from  cotton  to  dairying  after  the  boil  weevil  infestation,  and  among 
most  owner  operators  in  1939  cotton  contributed  but  a  negligible  portion  of  the  total 
gross  cash  income  for  that  year.  But  tenants  are  still  dependent  upon  cotton  for  their 
cash  income,  and  no  soil  conserving  crop  is  available  to  replace  it  as  a  source  of  cash. 
The  emphasis  in  the  county  has  been  upon  dairying  but  the  tenant  farmers  are  equipped 
for  it  neither  financially  nci  by  experience.  Further  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  by  tenants  would  be  disastrous  to  them. 


COMMERCI ALI ZATION  AND  SELF  SUFFICI SNCY 

The  plantation  economy  before  the  Civil  War  was  highdy  commercial  but  it  was 
highly  self  sustaining.  The  planter  produced  cotton  for  the  market  but  at  the  same 
time  he  produced  virtually  all  of  the  food  and  many  of  the  articles  of  clothing  required 
by  the  plantation  population.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  implements  essential  in  the 
production  of  cotton  and  other  crops  were  manufactured  by  artisans  on  the  plantation. 
After  that  war ,  however,  the  self  sustaining  features  of  the  plantation  economy  were 
lost  as  the  production  of  more  and  more  cotton  became  the  planter's  goal. 

Today,  agriculture  is  a  commercial  enterprise  with  a  great  majority  of  the 
farmers  in  Putnam  County  and  a  highly  developed  one  among  many  owner -operators ,  but  at 
the  same  time  most  commercial  farms  are  characterized  by  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency, 
and  owner  operated  farms  to  a  greater  degree  than  tenant  farms. 

In  the  Harmony  Community,  among  operators  who  were  engaged  in  dairying,  and  for 
whom  data  were  obtained,  gross  income  from  the  combined  sales  of  milk  and  cotton  in 
1939  ranged  from  about  $365  to  somewhat  more  than  $3,000-  Among  these  operators, 
gross  income  from  milk  sales  which  ranged  from  about  $230  to  nearly  $2,500,  accounted 
for  a  major  part  of  the  total  gross  income  they  derived  from  these  two  sources.  The 
percentage  of  gross  income  accounted  for  by  milk  sales  ranged  from  63  percent  to  ] 00 
percent  in  the  instance  of  two  operators  who  grew  no  cotton.  For  all  dairymen  together, 
somewhat  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  gross  income  from  milk  and  cotton  combined  was 
from  milk  Although  some  dairymen  had  gross  income  from  sources  other  than  mi  lie  and 
cotton,  the  amount  from  such  sources,  except  in  the  instance  of  timber,  was  relatively 
sma  1 1 

The  gross  income  from  cotton  ranged  from  $85  to  $300  among  the  few  tenant  farmers 
for  whom  data  were  obtained,  excluding  one  white  tenant  who  was  dairying.  The  average 
gross  income  from  cotton  was  about  $150  None  of  these  tenants,  all  of  whom  were 
Negroes,  had  a  supplementary  source  of  cash  income. 

Among  operators  in  the  Harmony  Community  an  attempt  toward  self  sufficiency  in 
farming  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  growing  and  preserving  foods  for  home  use,  most 
operators  try  to  grow  and  preserve  as  much  of  their  food  as  practicable. 
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Although  most  farms,  especially  owner  operated  farms,  are  fairly  self-sustaining 
in  the  matter  of  foodstuffs,  only  a  fev;  are  in  other  respects,  and  then  only  to  a  very 
limited  degree.  Some  families  occas  ional  I57  make  articles  of  clothing,  generally 
dresses,  and  some  make  quilts.  A  few  families  make  their  own  laundry  soap.  Furniture 
is  almost  never  made.  In  the  matter  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  only  one  farmer, 
a  Negro  renter,  makes  as  much  of  it  as  possible -he  even  fashions  plow  points.  Accord- 
ing to  informants,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  for  the  farmers  to  buy  the  farm 
implements,  including  the  small  tools;  furthermore,  they  do  not  have  either  the  skill 
or  the  tools  to  build  much  of  the  equipment. 


FARM  BUSINESS 

In  the  Harmony  Community,  only  one  of  the  interviewed  owner -operator s  had  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm;  the  amount  of  his  mortgage  was  not  large. 

Only  a  very  few  owner  operators  use  short-term  credit  to  any  considerable  extent, 
and  several  do  not  use  it  at  all.  j  Such  as  is  used  is  generally  for  buying  feed  for 
livestock.  In  times  past,  when  cotton  was  grown  extensively,  most  operators  relied 
heavily  upon  credit  to  finance  their  farming,  but  now  the  acreage  devoted  to  cotton  is 
so  small  they  can  get  along  without  borrowing.  Most  renters,  however,  use  short-term 
credit,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  feed  and  seed  loan. 

Although  most  owner -operator s  stated  that  they  know  at  the  end  of  the  year 
whether  they  have  gained  or  lost,  none  maintains  a  really  adequate  system  of  farm 
accounting.  Some  owner-operators  reported  that  they  simply  ascertain  their  gain  01 
loss  by  the  amount  of  money  they  have  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Such'  oper- 
ators held  that  their  farming  operations  do  not  justify  spending  the  time  required  to 
keep  books.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  owner -operators  do  maintain  a  fairly  detailed 
account  of  their  financial  transactions,  maintaining  that  without  such  a  record  an 
operator  is  unable  to  learn  with  any  accuracy  whether  he  is  conducting  his  farming 
enterprises  in  the  most  profitable  way  practicable.  Among  the  interviewed  tenant 
farmers,  all  of  whom  were  renters,  none  maintained  any  record  of  his  farm  business.  A 
Negro  renter  generally  thinks  that  his  success  during  the  year  is  indicated  by  the 
quantity  of  cotton  he  has  left  after  he  has  paid  his  rent  and  his  seed  loan. 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  TO  AID  AGRICULTURE 

Farmers  of  Harmony  Community  participated  in  the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram in  1939-  The  use  of  aerial  photographs  and  the  actual  measuring  of  acreages  in 
arriving  at  cotton  allotments  are  considered  by  farmers  to  be  marked  improvements  ovei 
the  allocation  of  cotton  acreage  on  the- basis  of  estimates  made  by  farmers  themselves. 
Under  the  former  method  'some  farmers  seemed  to  be  able  to  estimate  thei,r  land  better, 
and  they  got  the  largest  allotments."  Farmers  feel  that  they  "get  a  better  deal"  now. 

The  soil  conservation  program  has  encouraged  sound  conservation  practices,  and 
farmers  recognize  that  the  agricultural  position  of  the  county  has  been  strengthened  as 
a  1 esult . 

Among  owner -operator s  there  is  very  little  borrowing  for  current  operating 
expenses,  and  so  the  facilities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  are  almost  never  used 
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by  them.  Most  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  borrow  annually  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
growing  a  new  cotton  crop.  Some  tenants  obtain  credit  from  their  landlords,  but  among 
those  who  do  not,  the  feed  and  seed  loan  is  the  type  of  credit  used.  Tenants  highly 
approved  of  feed  and  seed  loans,  saying  that  without  them  they  could  not  make  a  crop. 

Owner -operators  know  the  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  but  as 
none  of  them  has  ever  needed  this  assistance,  they  have  not  concerned  themselves  about 
it.  Two  white  tenants  approved  of  what  FSA  is  doing,  and  one  of  them  had  received 
financial  assistance.  None  of  the  interviewed  Negro  tenants  has  ever  received  a  loan 
from  FSAi  but  most  of  them  knew  of  someone  who  was  "getting  help  from  the  Government," 
and  they  approved. 

Maintaining  that  "ample  farm  work  is  available  now,"  (spring  of  1940)  virtually 
all  owner -operator s  held  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  public  works  program  in  rural 
areas,  and  so  they  were  opposed  to  the  activities  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration 
in  rural  areas.  Some  operators  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  in  urban 
areas,"  others  stated  that  they  did  not  feel  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 
The  two  white  tenants  were  also  opposed  to  yjPA  employment,  and  for  the  reason  given  by 
owner  operators.  Negro  tenants  approved  a  public  works  program  for  those  who  cannot 
find  work,  but  most  of  them  thought  that  some  farmers  employed  by  VVPA  could  get  farm 
work  if  they  wanted  it. 

Farmers  were  opposed  to  a  program  of  direct  relief  for  any  except  sick  and  unem- 
ployable persons,  holding  that  able-bodied  farmers  can  always  supply  themselves  with 
the  necessities  of  life  if  they  are  willing  to  make  the  effort.  The  position  taken  by 
informants  was  that  any  farm  family  can  earn  a  living  by  combining  subsistence  farming 
with  occasional  day  labor  off  the  farm.  In  general,  informants  held  that  direct  relief 
to  families  is  destructive  of  morale  and  initiative.  Tenant  farmers  thought  direct 
relief  should  be  restricted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  held  that  if  an  able-bodied 
person  had  to  have  assistance,  work  relief  is  preferable  to  direct  relief. 

The  owner -operator s  who  were  interviewed  said  that  none  had  ever  received  any 
relief,  nor  had  any  of  the  tenant  families  employed  by  them,  at  least  not  during  the 
time  they  were  their  tenants.  Of  the  tenant  families,  none  had  ever  received  relief, 
they  reported,  though  one  Negro  renter  had  received  a  small  quantity  of  flour  from  the 
Red  Cross  several  years  ago. 

Although  some  operators  were  undecided  as  to  who  should  have  the  responsibility 
for  caring  for  indigent  persons,  most  operators  thought  that  the  responsibility  should 
fall  upon  the  county.  "We  should  be  permitted  to  work  out  our  own  problems,"  several 
operators  said.  Several  operators,  however,  thought  that  the  county  should  be  assisted 
by  the  State  and  by  the  Federal  Government  wherever  the  problem  of  relief  was  too  large 
for  the  county  to  cope  with  alone. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  with  agricultural  surpluses  proved  a  puzzle  to  those 
operators  who  had  given  any  thought  to  it.  One  operator  was  considerably  puzzled  that 
there  should  be  surpluses  wheri  "there  are  more  people  and  less  land  in  cultivation  than 
in  past  years."  Informants  were  agreed  that  something  has  to  be  done  to  dispose  of  the 
excess  of  farm  commodities  but  most  of  them  were  against  giving  them  away  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  practice  is  simply  a  form  of  relief,  and  to  relief  for  any  but  unemployable 
families,  these  informants  were  opposed.  Particularly  were  informants  opposed  to 
distribution  of  surplus  commodities  to  vypA  employees  and  to  clients  of  the  FSA. 
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Of  the  governmental  programs  with  which  operators  in  the  Harmony  Community  have 
come  into  contact  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  considered  one  of  the  best.  In 
general,  approval  of  the  program  was  in  terms  of  what  it  has  done  for  the  individual. 
Almost  every  informant  knew  of  some  boy  who  was  good  for  nothing'  when  he  entered  CCC 
but  who  knew  how  to  conduct  himself  as  a  gentleman'  after  his  period  of  training.  Not 
only  has  the  training  the  boy  received  in  the  CCC  taught  him  respect  for  himself  and 
others,  it  has  taught  him  a  trade,  according  to  informants.  Several  operators  know  of 
boys  who  now  hold  good  jobs  which  would  have  been  beyond  their  reach  had  they  not  been 
trained  for  a  trade  while  serving  in  the  CCC 

The  interviewed  farm  operators  were  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  activities 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  to  discuss  them.  Several  operators  expressed 
themselves  as  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  help  the  youth  of  this  country."  In  none 
of  the  informants  families  was  there  anyone  who  had  participated  in  the  NYA  program, 
and  none  of  the  operators  knew  of  any  person  who  had. 

All  interviewed  owner  operators  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Government's  pro- 
gram to  help  rural  communities  to  obtain  electricity.  Harmony  Community  was  without 
electricity  at  the  time  this  field  study  was  made  but  an  attempt  was  then  under  way  to 
bring  electricity  to  the  community  and  one  operator  was  active  in  that  attempt. 
Tenant  farmers  were  also  in  favor  of  the  program  even  though  none  of  them  can  afford  to 
participate. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  communit3»-  would  obtain  electricity, 
farmers  had  not  given  any  considerable  thought  to  the  uses  to  which  they  would  put  it 
if  it  should  come  Current  for  lighting  their  houses  was  the  great  benefit  to  which 
farmers  looked  forward  and  all  were  agreed  that  lighted  homes  would  make  for  a  much 
more  pleasant  life  One  operator  expressed  his  delight  at  the  prospect  of  his  wife 
being  relieved  of  the  chore  of  cleaning  lamps  Another  operator  said,  "I  don't  care 
much  for  myself,  but  electricity  would  be  nice  for  my  son  s  family,  and  especially  for 
the  children  who  have  to  study 

Several  operators  expressed  the  fear  that  they  will  be  required  to  install 
certain  electrical  equipment  in  their  dairies  if  rural  electric  lines  are  run  in  the 
community,  which  will  involve  a  greater  expense  than  they  can  afford- 
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THE  COMMUNITY 

In  the  days  before  the  boll  weevil,  Harmony  Community  had  twice  the  population 
it  has  now,  and  then  its  institutions  were  larger  and  more  numerous.  Today,  there 
remains  an  elementary  school  and  a  church  for  white  people;  an  a  11 -grade  school,  a 
church,  and  a  Masonic  Lodge  for  Negroes.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  white  children, 
the  community  has  had  difficulty  in  holding  its  white  school.  In  fact,  the  school  was 
closed  for  several  years,  and  was  only  recently  reopened. 

Formerly,  the  community  had  some  trade  services  of  its  own,  but  now  it  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  nearby  towns,  principally  upon  Eatonton,  the  county  seat,  which 
is  about  8  miles  away.  To  some  extent,  Madison,  the  county  seat  of  Morgan  County, 
which  adjoins  plarrr.ony  on  the  north,  serves  for  trading  purposes,  and  occasionally 
farmers  go  about  50  miles  to  Macon  or  Athens,  the  largest  cities  nearest  to  the 
community . 

Although  the  relationship  between  Harmony  and  Eatonton  primarily  relates  to 
trade,  there  is  some  social  intercourse  between  residents  of  the  two  places,  usually  in 
the  form  of  occasional  visits  between  relatives  or  close  friends.  White  children  of 
Harmony  attend  high  school  in  Eatonton,  one  farmer  sometimes  attends  church  there,  and 
several  farmers  hold  membership  in  a  county-wide  farm  organization  that  meets  at  the 
county  seat,  but  with  these  exceptions,  Harmony  folk  do  not  participate  in  the  social 
and  institutional  life  of  the  town.  Though  dependent  upon  Eatonton  for  certain 
services,  farm  families  do  not  thereby  identify  themselves  with  the  townspeople. 

The  typical  Harmony  family  is  a  highly  cooperative  unit,  and  all  members  of  it 
except  the  very  young,  contribute  to  the  business  of  making  a  living  on  the  farm.  The 
woman's  part  varies,  as  between  white  and  Negro  families.  Generally,  white  women  do 
only  the  lighter  outdoor  tasks  such  as  gardening  and  caring  for  poultry  but  sometimes, 
usually  in  emergencies,  they  help  with  the  milking.  Among  owner -operators  ,  women  almost 
never  do  field  work;  class  traditions  are  against  it  and  the  economic  status  of  the 
family  does  not  require  it.  Women  in  white  tenant  families  do  not  work  in  the  field  as 
a  general  rule,   Negro  women,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  work  in  the  field. 

Women  of  the  community  feel  strongly  that  they  should  help  their  husbands  earn 
the  family  living  and  they  proceed  to  do  it.  The  wife  of  one  owner  said,  "I  have 
always  thought  that  a  wife  should  help  out  all  she  can,  and  I  have  kept  some  chickens 
ever  since  we  were  married.  "  She  contributes  to  the  family  income  by  selling  poultry 
and  produce. 

Family  ties  among  both  white  and  Negro  families  are  strong.  Children  leave  home 
but  their  interest  in  members  of  their  family  and  their  concern  for  their  family's 
welfare  do  not  perceptibly  diminish.  Children  who  live  relatively  close  to  their 
parents  visit  them  rather  often;  those  who  live  at  a  distance  come  less  often  but 
usually. come  at  least  'once  a  year  if  circomstances  permit. 
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Children  s  interest  in  their  parents  includes  a  willingness  to  help  with  their 
support  although  among  white  families  only  a  few,  if  any,  are  really  in  need  of  assist 
ance   A  daughter  of  one  white  farmer  on  numerous  occasions  has  asked  her  father,  whose 
health  is  very  poor   to  give  up  dairying;  saying  that  she  could  and  would  provide  for 
him . 

I\egro  children  also  are  willing  to  help  support  their  parents.  Cne  farmer  s 
children  have  time  and  again  urged  him  to  give  up  farming  because  his  health:  is  poor. 
The  earnings  of  this  farmer's  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  live  in  distant  cities,  are 
considerably  above  the  average  of  most  Negro  sons  and  daughters  in  the  community.  Most 
Negro  children,  although  willing,  cannot  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents. 
As  a  general  rule   indigent  Negroes  are  dependent  upon  public  relief. 

The  strength  of  ties  between  closely  related  families  is  generally  strong, 
especially  between  white  families.  But  dissension  between  closely  related  families  is 
not  uncommon  and  it  sometimes  greatly  weakens  the  tie  between  them.  On  occasions, 
however  when  some  situation  arises  that  calls  for  the  united  strength  of  the  unfriendly 
families   differences  are  forgotten  and  the  families  stand  as  one. 

Among  white  residents,  Harmony  Baptist  Church  is  by  far  the  most  important 
institution  in  the  community  next  to  the  family,  and  most  families  are  members  of  it 
A  few  of  the  families  are  Methodists   belonging  to  a  church  in  an  adjoining  community 
but  they  sometimes  attend  the  local  Baptist  church. 

People  of  Harmony  are  proud  of  this  church  which  dates  from  1828-  The  present 
wooden  building  was  constructed  in  1927  after  a  fire  had  destroyed  the  original 
building  Only  a  small  amount  of  insurance  had  been  carried,  but  former  residents 
contributed  generously  to  the  rebuilding. 

Church  services  are  held  one  Sunday  each  month  and  revival  services  are  held 
during  1  week  each  year.  For  many  years  the  church  has  been  unable  to  psy  for  the 
services  of  a  trained  preacher- 

Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  trained  preacher  have  felt  keenly  the  need 
for  such  a  person.  The  present  pastor  who  lives  a  considerable  distance  away  is 
present  in  the  community  only  on  the  day  he  preaches.  One  person  remarked  of  the 
services  I  listen  very  attentively  but  I  think  the  while  whether  I  can  live  through 
it.  Some  persons  gave  the  lack  of  money  as  the  reason  the  church  does  not  have  the 
type  of  preacher  the  members  want  the  preacher  receives  $10  each  Sunday  he  preaches- 
On  the  other  hand  another  said  that  though  the  people  have  pride  in  their  church,  they 
are  not  willing  to  make  the  personal  sacrifices  that  would  enable  them  to  pay  a  more 
highly  trained  man 
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On  the  Sunday  that  services  are  held,  the  preacher  arrives  a  few  minutes  before 
the  hour  of  beginning  lie  leaves  the  community  shortly  after  dinner,  which  he  has  in 
the  home  of  one  of  the  church  members.  The  privilege  of  having  the  preacher  to  dinner 
is  not  sought  after  as  it  was  in  past  years.  One  woman  recalled  that  formerly  a 
preacher  had  to  be  triplets  ''  to  accept  his  many  invitations  to  dinner  Nowadays  the 
church  has  to  have  a  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  a  family  that  will  ask  him  to 
dinner  The  committee  s  task  is  often  difficult,  for  members  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
no   to  their  request 
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The  church  has  three  organizations  A  Sunday  School,  a  Young  Peoples'  Union 
recently  organized  (1940),  and  a  Woman's  Missionary  Union.  The  Sunday  School  and  Young, 
Peoples'  group  meet  every  Sunday  -  the  former  before  church  and  the  latter  at  night  -  and 
both  are  attended  by  persons  of  all  ages-  The  maximum  attendance  at  either  is  about 
40  persons  Sometimes  during  the  winter  when  the  weather  is  very  wet  and  the  roads  are 
almost  impassable,  the  Sunday  School  sessions  are  discontinued  for  a  while. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Union  has  few  members.  It  is  held  together  primarily  by 
one  woman,  who  has  worked  hard  to  keep  the  organization  going.  The  local  Union  had  its 
beginning  in  1882,  just  2  years  prior  to  that  of  the  State  Union.  The  group  meets  once 
a  month  at  the  home  of  a  member 

Most  people  are  agreed  that  the  church  does  not  have  the  same  hold  on  the  people 
that  it  had  in  years  past,  and  members  do  not  attend  church  so  often  as  they  once  did. 
Several  explanations  were  given  for  the  decline  in  attendance.  One  was  that  people  are 
less  religious  today,  though  no  one  could  explain  why.  The  automobile  was  "blamed"  by 
some:  'People  go  riding  instead  of  going  to  church."  One  farmer  whose  family  does  not 
go  regularly  said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  dress  as  his  neighbors  do  and  that  he  was 
embarrassed  to  have  people  stare  at  him;  another  indicated  that  social  differences  kept 
him  and  his  wife  at  home,  though  their  children  attended  Sunday  School  rather  regularly; 
one  was  critical  of  the  gospel  taught  at  the  local  church;  several  said  they  did  not  go 
as  often  as  they  should  but  they  could  give  no  reasons. 

Among  the  colored  residents  the  church  Jefferson  Baptist  Church,  the  only  Negro 
church  in  the  community  stands  first  among  the  formal  institutions  in  the  community. 
Almost  all  the  Negroes  join  the  church  at  the  appropriate  age.  Some  lose  their  member- 
ship through  behavior  the  church  does  net  countenance,  because  of  playing  cards  for 
instance,  but  generally  they  are  readmitted  to  membership  when  the  Eoard  of  Deacons, 
the  governing  body  of  the  church,  becomes  convinced  that  they  have  reformed  their  ways. 
As  proof,  the  individual  must  describe  the  experience  by  which  he  regained  his  faith. 

Preaching  services  for  the  colored  people  are  he  Id  one  Sunday  in  every  month, 
prayer  meetings  are  held  every  Saturday,  and  Sunday  School  services  every  Sunday. 
Members  are  required  to  attend  church  regularly.  If  one  is  absent  he  must  later  give  a 
reason,  and  if  he  is  absent  on  three  consecutive  Sundays  he  is  deprived  of  his  member- 
ship unless  he  offers  an  acceptable  reason  Prayer  meetings  are  generally  attended 
only  by  adults  and  the  older  children,  but  all  members  of  the  family  go  to  Sunday 
School,  In  addition  to  its  usual  services,  the  church  holds,  every  August,  a  week  of 
prayer  meetings  followed  by  a  week  of  preaching-  These  events  highlight  the  church 
year.  On  the  Sunday  that  closes  the  2  weeks  of  prayer  and  preaching,  people  are  present 
from  far  and  wide.  (Fig  4  )  These  are  persons  who  were  born  in  the  community  but  who 
have  left  it  to  live  in  other  counties  in  nearby  States,  and  in  distant  cities  ~ 
Chicago,  Detroit,  New  York,  and  others  Their  children  who  were  born  outside  the 
community  and  have  never  lived  there,  come  too.  The  old  residents  have  retained 
membership  in  the  burial  society  of  the  church  in  order  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  community  where  they  were  born 

Negroes  too  are  not  so  interested  in  their  church  as  they  were  50  years  ago, 
according  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  Then,  folks  took  a  great  interest 
in  their  church  and  attended  with  more  regularity  than  now.   They  would  talk  about  what 
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Figure  5.-  Discussing    the  Problems   of   the  Day  and  Saying  What   They  Think. 
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the  preacher  had  to  say.  Nowadays  folks  can't  tell  you  on  Monday  what  the  preacher's 
text  was  on  the  day  before."  By  way  of  explaining  the  change  he  said;  "Folks  are  more 
sinful  than  they  used  to  be."  He  explained  this  as  part  of  God's  plan.  "He  has  a 
purpose  even  though  we  can't  understand  it."  As  evidence  that  folks  are  more  sinful 
now  than  in  the  past,  he  stated  that  not  so  many  members  take  communion  now  as  in  the 
past.  According  to  that  church's  doctrine,  only  members  without  sin  may  observe  the 
communion  rite. 

This  man  was  critical  of  some  things  in  his  people's  religion,  saying:  "I  don't 
want  the  preacher  to  tell  me  about  what  I  am  going  to  do  when  I  get  to  Heaven  -  i f  I  do. 
I  don't  care  about  hearing  about  the  golden  slippers  and  the  great  wings  I'll  wear.  I 
want  to  know  what  I  have  to  do  here  on  earth  to  get  to  Heaven.  I f  I  am  saved,  I  think 
the  Lord  will  tell  me  what  to  do  when  I  get  there.  I  don't  worry  about  that.  Getting 
happy  and  cutting  up  ain't  religion  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

The  Harmony  Community  is  served  by  two  schools -one  for  white  children  and  one 
for  colored.  The  school  for  whites  is  a  one-teacher  elementary  school  and  has  an 
enrollment  of  only  11  pupils,  3  of  whom  live  in  another  community.  The  teacher  does 
not  live  here.  Harmony  children  who  are  of  high-school  age  attend  the  nearest  high 
school,  at  Eatonton.  They  are  transported  to  town  by  bus  at  the  county's  expense,  but 
transportation  is  not  provided  for  children  of  grade-school  age. 

The  enrollment  at  Harmony  school  has  not  always  been  so  small.  Years  ago  there 
were  enough  pupils  to  require  four  teachers,  one  of  them  a  music  teacher.  The  Harmony 
school  then,  older  residents  declared,  was  as  fine  as-  any  in  the  county. 

Residents  of  the  community  would  consider  the  loss  of  the  school  a  calamity  to 
the  community.  "When  you  take  the  school  away  you  kill  the  neighborhood."  "When  you 
take  the  school  out  of  the  community,  the  community  goes  to  pieces." 

A  community  without  a  school  finds  it  difficult  to  attract  new  residents.  "The 
first  thing  a  man  wants  to  know  when  he  rents  a  place  is  how  near  the  school  is.  Folks 
don't  want  to  move  into  a  community  that  does  not  have  a  school.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  church."  This  statement  is  typical  of  the  feeling  most  people  have  about 
the  school.  Furthermore,  the  loss  of  the  school  frequently  means  the  loss  of  residents 
who  want  their  children  to  have  all  the  school  advantages  possible. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  the  question  of  whether  schools  should  be  consolidated. 
Some  people  hold  that  "the  consolidated  school  is  wrong.  It  tears  down  one  community 
to  build  up  another."  Such  people  do  not  think  that  the  consolidated  school  offers 
children  a  better  education  or  that  it  is  cheaper  to  operate  since  the  county  must  pro- 
vide transportation.  Some  people,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  the  consolidated  school 
is  a  fine  thing.  "I  wouldn't  send  my  children  to  a  country  school.  You  have  to  do 
justice  to  children.  I  took  my  children  out  of  Harmony  school  and  sent  them  to  Eatonton 
so  they  could  have  a  good  education.  I  wouldn  t  send  my  children  to  a  teacher  that 
didn't  have  an  A.  B.  degree."  Sampling  further:  "The  consolidated  school  is  progress 
and  it  isn't.  Children  get  a  better  education  at  the  consolidated  school  but  it  edu- 
cates them  away  from  the  farm.  But  if  I  had  children,  I  would  want  them  to  attend." 
This  person  recognized  what  the  loss  of  the  school  means  to  the  community,  declaring: 
'When  you  take  away  the  church  and  school  you  take  the  heart  out  of  the  community." 
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Virtually  all  of  the  people  of  Harmony  believe  strongly  that  children  should  have 
the  best  schooling  possible.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  sent  to  college  is  ample 
evidence  of  that  fact.  The  ideal  situation,  in  the  opinion  of  nearly  all,  would  be  to 
have  good  schools  in  every  community,  but  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  good  schools 
somewhere  near  -  even  though  the  community  suffers  through  the  loss  of  its  own  school. 

The  school  for  colored  children  combines  elementary  and  high-school  subjects. 
Most  of  the  children  are  enrolled,  and  most  of  them  attend  regularly.  Aiiong  the  Negro 
families  interviewed,  all  want  their  children  to  have  as  good  schooling  as  the  community 
affords,  but  there  was  not  the  strong  feeling  relative  to  the  importance  of  the  school 
in  the  community  as  was  found  among  white  residents. 

There  are  no  farm  organizations  in  the  Harmony  Community,  and  there  is  only  one 
in  the  entire  county  -  the  Putnam  County  Farm  Board.  Only  two  residents  of  the  community 
are  members  of  it.  Other  residents  have  been  invited  to  become  members  on  several 
occasions  but  they  have  declined  because  they  are  unable,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to 
take  a  regular  part  in  its  activities. 

The  Putnam  County  Farm  Board  is  a  nonpolitical  organization  of  white  farmers  and 
businessmen  who  have  as  their  goal  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
county.  Virtually  every  phase  of  the  farming  life  of  the  county  is  of  interest  to  the 
Board.  Terracing,  subsoiling,  growing  of  legumes,  planting  fruit  trees,  permanent 
pastures  and  pasture  improvement,  stock  improvement,  high-producing  sires  for  dairy 
herds,  cow  testing,  home  raising  of  feed,  one  variety  cotton  planting,  etc.  Although 
the  Harmony  Community  has  but  little  representation  on  the  Putnam  County  Farm  Board, 
residents  are  highly  sympathetic  with  its  objectives. 

There  is  only  one  cooperative  in  the  county  -  The  Eatonton  Cooperative  Creamery. 
It  is  a  mutual,  nonprofit,  cooperative,  processing,  purchasing,  and  marketing  associ- 
ation, which  began  operation  in  1932-  The  creamery  sells  most  of  its  milk  -whole  milk- 
on  the  Atlanta  market.  Most  of  the  dairymen  in  the  Harmony  Community  have  their  milk 
delivered  to  the  creamery  by  trucks  operated  by  individuals,  as  the  creamery  does  not 
have  its  own  trucks. 

This  creamery  represents  the  most  recent  effort  of  dairjmen  in  the  county  to 
operate  a  cooperative  creamery  successfully.   The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1909-   This 
cooperative  creamery  failed  through  mismanagement,  it  is  said,  and  a  second  was  organ 
ized  in  1911.   Dissatisfaction  with  regulations  governing  the  operation  of  dairies  and 
the  inability  of  farmers  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  caused  this  one  to  fail 
Several  other  attempts  between  1911  and  1932  were  made  but  these  were  also  unsuccessful 

When  the  present  cooperative  was  projected,  most  dairymen  in  the  community  gave 
it  immediate  support  despite  the  failure  of  earlier  cooperatives.  They. think  that  some 
organization  is  necessary  if  dairying  is  to  be  profitable.  One  dairyman  said:  "After 
the  last  cooperative  failed,  I  said  I  would  never  sign  again   But  I  did  ' 


PATTERNS  OF  INFORMAL  ASSOCIATION 

Informal  cooperation  is  not  now,  and  never  has  been,  a  characteristic  of  either 
owners  or  tenants,  whites  or  Negroes.   Exchanging  labor,  farm  tools,  and  machinery  ib 
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the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
plantation  system  of  farming,  which  existed  until  fairly  recent  times,  did  not  require 
cooperation  among  farmers,  for  it  was  highly  self  contained  with  respect  to  labor  and 
equipment . 

But  although  farmers  do  not  cooperate  with  one  another  in  carrying  on  farming 
activities,  they  do.  rally,  as  they  have  always  done,  to  the  aid  of  one  another  in  times 
of  stress  or  disaster.  Thus,  if  sickness  strikes,  neighbors  readily  lend  a  willing 
hand;  if  a  crop  is  damaged  and  replanting  is  necessary,  they  are  ready  with  equipment 
and  teams  and  labor  if  the  unfortunate  farmer  cannot  cope  with  the  situation  alone. 

The  pattern  of  visiting  within  Harmony  Community  today  contrasts  sharply  with 
that  of  20  years  ago.  Then  people-both  white  and  colored  -  visi  ted  more  often  than  now. 
The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  visiting  was  attributed  partly  to  a  decline  in  the 
interest  of  neighbor  in  neighbor,  but  more  to  "changes  of  the  times."  Among  white 
residents,  the  character  of  visiting  has  changed,  also.  For  example,  among  white 
residents  and  to  some  extent  among  Negroes,  the  practice  of  paying  a  brief  call  while 
on  the  way  to  or  from  town  in  their  automobiles  has  supplanted  the  more  formal  visits, 
or  brief  conversations  at  the  trade  center  on  Saturdays  permit  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  so  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  visit  each  other  in  the  homes.  Most  people 
agreed  that  automobiles  have  been  a  principal  reason  for  less  visiting.  Whereas  resi- 
dents formerly  went  visiting  on  Sunday,  they  now  go  riding.  "It's  no  use  to  visit  on 
Sunday  because  you  never  find  anyone  home.  They  are  all  out  riding,  "  was  a  typical 
statement.  But  several  persons  said  they  are  always  at  home  on  Sunday,  especially  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  who  find  that  day  most  convenient  for  visiting.  Then  a 
majority  of  the  adult  residents  are  well  advanced  in  age  and  are  not  able  to  go  around 
muc  h 

In  the  past,  white  owner  families  frequently  entertained  guests  who,  without 
previous  invitation,  would  spend  the  entire  day.  Now  to  visit  unannounced  is  to  visit 
without  being  welcome  although  very  close  friends  and  relatives  are  generally  welcome 
at  almost  any  time.  The  decrease  in  all-day  unplanned  visiting  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  families  do  not  have  so  many  servants  as  they  once  had  and  therefore  are  not 
prepared  to  entertain  friends  on  a  moment's  notice.  Only  one  interviewed  family 
employed  more  than  one  servant,  and  only  a  few  families  had  even  one  servant  regularly 
for  most  families  cannot  now  pay  the  relatively  high  wages  that  servants  demand.  Spend  - 
the -day  guests  today  are  generally  persons  not  from  the  community  but  from  places 
rather  far  away  who  arrange  for  the  visit  in  advance. 

Many  people  of  both  races  expressed  regret  that  there  is  now  so  little  visiting, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  feel  the  loss  of  the  companionsh i p  of  friends  but  several 
said  they  were  glad  there  is  not  much  visiting  as  it  tires  them. 

Commercialized  amusement  among  Negroes  is  limited  to  an  occasional  moving  picture 
in  Eatonton.  Although  children  attend  more  frequently  than  do  their  parents  they  do 
not  go  often  because  of  the  expense.  Only  one  Negro  -  an  owner  -had  a  radio,  but  most 
of  the  colored  people  would  like  to  own  sets. 

School,  when  it  is  in  session,  provides  some  recreation  for  the  Negro  children, 
and  sometimes  their  parents  attend  the  baseball  and  basketball  games  and  other  activi- 
ties engaged  in  by  their  children. 
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CLASS  STRUCTURE 

Class  structure  in  the  Harmony  Community,  as  in  other  farm  communities  of  the 
county  and  of  the  South  generally,  has  two  bases    the  one  is  racial,  the  other  is  farm 
ownership.   The  pattern  of  class  structure  based  on  race  as  a  determinant  is  too  well 
known  to  warrant  more  than  the  statement  that  racial  lines  in  the  community  are  strictly 
drawn,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  as  they  are  in  other  communities  of  the  cotton  South, 

The  Harmony  Community  with  respect  to  farm  ownership  among  white  farmers  is  not 
typical  of  southern  farming  communities  generally  in  that  nearly  all  of  its  white 
farmers  are  owners.  The  community  does  not  have  a  white  tenant  class.  In  fact,  among 
the  approximately  20  white  families  actively  engaged  in  farming  only  four  do  not  own 
all  or  part  of  the  land  they  operate. 

Among  white  farmers,  owners  have  a  higher  social  status  than  do  tenants.  Fur 
thermore,  some  owners  have  a  higher  social  status  than  other  owners  -those  who  are 
descended  from  families  that  have  been  in  the  community  for  generations  set  themselves 
apart  from  owners  who"  are  relatively  new  in  ownership.  The  existence  of  social  lines 
between  owners  and  non -owners  and  between  owners  themselves  is  obvious  in  the  pattern 
of  personal  association  within  the  community.  Old  families  among  the  owners  do  not 
usually  accept  the  new  owners  who  have  climbed  the  agricultural  ladder,  and  if  the 
culture  of  the  new  owner  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  old  families  he  is 
never  accepted.  Even  a  second-generation  owner  is  not  accepted  by  the  inner  circle  if 
he  retains  the  same  culture  as  his  parents.  In  contrast,  descendants  of  old  families 
do  not  find  their  social  position  imperilled  when  they  yield,  through  necessity  or 
choice,  their  ownership  of  land.  New  owners,  and  tenants  as  well,  are  aware  that  their 
social  standing  in  the  community  is  not  so  high  as  that  of  their  neighbors  who  have  a 
long  family  history   closely  connected  with,  if  not  a  part  of,  the  planting  tradition. 

But  the  old  families  do  not  have  the  characteristic  of  snobbishness.   They  give 

to  the  new  owners,  and  to  tenants,  the  same  friendly  and  neighborly  treatment  they  give 

to  each  other    Furthermore,  the  sympathies  of  the  old  families  are  wide,  and  in  time 
of  adversity  they  are  always  ready  to  help. 

Owners  who  have  climbed  the  agricultural  ladder  identify  themselves  as  members 
of  the  owning  class  but  they  generally  associate  with  members  of  their  own  group,  that 
is,  with  those  who  have  risen  to  ownership  in  the  same  way.  To  a  very  limited  degree 
they  associate  with  members  of -the  tenant  class. 

The  extent  of  farm  ownership  among  Negro  farmers  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with 
that  prevailing  among  white  farmers.  Of  the  approximately  50  Negro  families  engaged  in 
farming,  only  one  owns  the  land  it  operates.  The  others  are  rather  evenly  divided  into 
renters,  sharecroppers,  and  wage  hands.. 

This  colored  family  that  owns  its  farm  has  a  higher  status  than  other  Negro 
families  have,  and  this  fact  is  recognized  by  the  white  families.  This  family  does  not 
associate  with  the  tenants  except  as  to  the  institutional  life  of  the  community.  There 
are  no  apparent  social  differences  among  Negro  tenants,  renters,  croppers,  and  wage  hands. 

Among  the  older  white  residents  of  the  community,  and  of  the  county  as  well, 
there  is  the  growing  complaint  that  the  high  social  character  of  the  county  is  rapidly 
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the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  This  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
plantation  system  of  farming,  which  existed  until  fairly  recent  times,  did  not  require 
cooperation  among  farmers,  for  it  was  highly  self  contained  with  respect  to  labor  and 
equipment  . 

But  although  farmers  do  not  cooperate  with  one  another  in  carrying  on  farming 
activities,  they  do  rally,  as  they  have  always  done,  to  the  aid  of  one  another  in  times 
of  stress  or  disaster.  Thus,  if  sickness  strikes,  neighbors  readily  lend  a  willing 
hand,  if  a  crop  is  damaged  and  replanting  is  necessary,  they  are  ready  with  equipment 
and  teams  and  labor  if  the  unfortunate  farmer  cannot  cope  with  the  situation  alone. 

The  pattern  of  visiting  within  Harmony  Community  today  contrasts  sharply  with 
that  of  20  years  ago.  Then  people -both  white  and  colored  -  v isi ted  more  often  than  now. 
The  decrease  in  the  frequency  of  visiting  was  attributed  partly  to  a  decline  in  the 
interest  of  neighbor  in  neighbor,  but  more  to  "changes  of  the  times."  Among  white 
residents,  the  character  of  visiting  has  changed,  also.  For  example,  among  white 
residents  and  to  some  extent  among  Negroes,  the  practice  of  paying  a  brief  call  while 
on  the  way  to  or  from  town  in  their  automobiles  has  supplanted  the  more  formal  visits, 
or  brief  conversations  at  the  trade  center  on  Saturdays  permit  an  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  so  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  visit  each  other  in  the  homes.  Most  people 
agreed  that  automobiles  have  been  a  principal  reason  for  less  visiting.  Whereas  resi- 
dents formerly  went  visiting  on  Sunday,  they  now  go  riding.  "It's  no  use  to  visit  on 
Sunday  because  you  never  find  anyone  home.  They  are  all  out  riding,"  was  a  typical 
statement.  But  several  persons  said  they  are  always  at  home  on  Sunday,  especially  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  who  find  that  day  most  convenient  for  visiting.  Then  a 
majority  of  the  adult  residents  are  well  advanced  in  age  and  are  not  able  to  go  around 
much 

In  the  past,  white  owner  families  frequently  entertained  guests  who,  without 
previous  invitation,  would  spend  the  entire  day.  Now  to  visit  unannounced  is  to  visit 
without  being  welcome  although  very  close  friends  and  relatives  are  generally  welcome 
at  almost  any  time.  The  decrease  in  all -day  unplanned  visiting  was  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  families  do  not  have  so  many  servants  as  they  once  had  and  therefore  are  not 
prepared  to  entertain  friends  on  a  moment's  notice.  Only  one  interviewed  family 
employed  more  than  one  servant,  and  only  a  few  families  had  even  one  servant  regularly 
for  most  families  cannot  now  pay  the  relatively  high  wages  that  servants  demand.  Spend  - 
the  day  guests  today  are  generally  persons  not  from  the  community  but  from  places 
rather  far  away  who  arrange  for  the  visit  in  advance. 

Many  people  of  both  races  expressed  regret  that  there  is  now  so  little  visiting, 
and  acknowledged  that  they  feel  the  loss  of  the  companionship  of  friends  but  several 
said  they  were  glad  there  is  not  much  visiting  as  it  tires  them. 

Commercialized  amusement  among  Negroes  is  limited  to  an  occasional  moving  picture 
in  Eatonton.  Although  children  attend  more  frequently  than  do  their  parents  they  do 
not  go  often  because  of  the  expense.  Only  one  Negro  -  an  owner  -had  a  radio,  but  most 
of  the  colored  people  would  like  to  own  sets. 

School,  when  it  is  in  session,  provides  some  recreation  for  the  Negro  children, 
and  sometimes  their  parents  attend  the  baseball  and  basketball  games  and  other  activi- 
ties engaged  in  by  their  children. 
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Figure   ^.  -    The  Negro  Population  Is  Rather  Stable  and  Many  Who  Left  During  Bad  Years 

Still  Return   for  Events. 
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The  Negroes  of  the  community  are  equally  without  leadership.  Until  a  few  years 
ago,  however,  there  was  one  man  -  an  owner  -who  was  acknowledged  by  all  as  their  leader. 
Since  his  death,  they  have  not  had,  and  do  not  now  have,  a  leader,  according  to  the 
statements  of  those  interviewed.  Closest  to  being  a  leader  among  his  people  is  the 
sole  owner  in  the  community.  He  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  Negro  lodge  and  church 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  colored  people  of  the  community  and  by  whites  as 
well.  In  a  situation  requiring  leadership  the  Negroes  of  the  community  would  unques- 
tionably follow  him. 


YOUTH  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

Among  the  white  families  there  are  only  a  few  young  people  and  there  are  not 
re  than  five  single  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30  years.  To  appreciate  the 
situation  with  respect  to  youth,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  nearly  all  children 
that  were  born  to  persons  now  50  or  more  years  of  age  have  migrated  to  the  city.  Of 
the  few  who  have  remained,  only  three  are  farming;  the  others  work  in  towns  or  at  non - 
farm  occupations,. 
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Most  of  the  children  who  have  migrated  had  some  education  beyond  high  school;  many 
of  them  had  a  4 -year  college  course.  Though  many  of  them  would  probably  not  have  fol- 
lowed farming  in  any  event,  all  were  virtually  forced  to  leave  the  community  because  of 
the  lack  of  opportunities  there.  The  children  who  left  are  reported  to  have  been  rather 
successful;  one  or  two  have  returned  to  the  community,  but  not  for  economic  reasons. 

There  are  less  than  20  white  children  who  are  younger  than  16  years  of  age,  all 
of  them  members  of  five  families. 

Among  the  Negro  families  there  are  a  good  many,  young  people.  Many  have  migrated 
to  urban  centers  but  some  of  them,  particularly  the  younger  ones,  have  remained  in 
Haimony  and  have  reared  children. 

Among  these  youth  the  most  critical  problem  is  the  question  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. The  trend  in  farm  enterprise  in  Putnam  County  is  away  from  cotton  and  toward 
dairyings  but  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  the  one  base  on  which  Negro  youth  can  estab- 
lish themselves  as  farmers  here.  The  capital  requirements  for  setting  up  a  dairy  farm 
are  not  within  their  means,  nor,  for  that  matter,  within  the  means  of  white  youth. 
Several  relatively  young  men  who  are  now  establishing,  or  planning  to  establish,  them- 
selves as  dairymen  have  not  acquired  capital  from  their  parents  nor  through  farming  but 
have  accumulated  it  over  several  years  by  day  labor  in  industrial  plants.  The  colored 
boys  may  not  hope  to  do  this  because  industrial  opportunity  is  lacking;  furthermore, 
successful  dairying  requires  experience  that  they  do  not  have.  Cotton  farming,  on  the 
other  hand,  requires  relatively  little  capital,  and  the  colored  people  have  been  trained 
in  the  methods  of  cotton  cultivation  from  early  childhood.  Cotton  is  the  one  base  on 
which  the  Negro  youth  could  establish  himself  as  a  farmer  but  his  chance  to  use  it  is 
small  because  of  the  limited  acreage  in  cotton. 

Moral  standards  among  Negro  youth  in  the  community  are  apparently  higher  than 
they  have  ever  been  before.  Vice  and  delinquency  and  crime  are  so  infrequent  as  to  be 
minor  problems,  if  even  that.  There  is  practically  no  gambling.  The  shooting  scrapes, 
very  common  in  the  past,  are  virtually  unknown. 
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VALUE  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  SUPPORTING  SANCTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 

Whatever  disadvantages  farming  may  have,  farmers  of  the  Harmony  Community  are 
almost  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  such  disadvantages  are  more  than  offset  by  the  advan- 
tages attached  to  farming  and  that  farming  yields  them  a  highly  satisfactory  way  of 
life.   This  is  equally  true  of  both  white  and  Negro  farmers. 

Among  white  farmers  two  of  the  most  important  values  that  attach  to  farming  as  a 
way  of  life  are:  (1)  economic  security  and  (2)  freedom  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
A  farmer  may  not  have  any  or  all  of  the  "luxuries"  he  would  like  but  "he  can  always 
make  a  living"- enough  to  eat.  Self-sufficiency  in  that  respect  is  a  cardinal  principle 
with  every  farmer.  Each  cherishes  the  freedom  to  manage  his  own  farm  according  to  his 
own  way.   "I  am  my  own  boss,"  is  a  typical  statement. 

Security  and  fieeclom  are  not  the  sole  values  farmers  find  in  farming.  They  find 
enjoyment  in  it.  planting  and  cultivating  and  harvesting  crops  requires  hard  woik;  the 
milking  of  cows  means  confining  labor.  But  they  yield  satisfactions  a  good  stand  of 
a  crop,  a  fine  cow  -  in  those  things  the  farmer  finds  pleasure  and  most  of  the  families 
take  pleasure  in  well-kept  yards  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Among  Negro  farmers,  the  owner  enjoys  the  same  economic  security  and  freedom  as 
the  white  owners.  The  renters  are  their  own  bosses  within  obvious  limitations,  but  the 
croppers  have  the  status  of  wage  hands,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have  a  share  in  the 
crop,  and  are  no  more  their  own  masters  than  are  employees  of  industry.  Although 
neither  the  renters  nor  the  sharecroppers  among  the  Negroes  may  be  said  to  have  economic 
security,  each  does  find  a  certain  security  in  the  self-sufficiency  he  practices. 
Almost  all  of  these  renters  produce  their  own  food.  In  contrast  with  some  parts  of  the 
South  where  croppers  are  denied  the  chance  to  produce  their  own  sustenance,  croppers 
in  the  Harmony  Community  are  encouraged  by  their  landlords  to  be  self -sufficient . 

Although  Negro  farmers  do  not  value  security  and  freedom  of  action  particularly, 
they  do  find  satisfaction  in  farming  and  attach  great  value  to  it.  "My  glory  is  turning 
the  earth,"  one  Negro  renter  said.  "I  loves  to  farm,  especially  when  I  is  encouraged. 
When  my  crops  come  up  I  got  to  be  in  the  field  day  and  night  seeing  'bout  'em.  I  likes 
to  see  pretty  fields  all  green."  Many  Negro  families  take  pleasure  in  having  a  variety 
of  flowers  and  potted  plants. 

The  farmers  admit  certain  disadvantages  in  rural  life,  but  not  so  many  as  in  the 
past,  and  they  are  not  a  serious  drawback  to  his  enjoyment  of  farm  life.  In  earlier 
times  the  farm  families  felt  keenly  their  isolation  from  the  outside  world.  Now  they 
feel  this  less,  or  hardly  at  all.  Automobiles,  radio  sets,  daily  newspapers,  and 
(until  very  recently  when  a  new  system  was  installed)  telephones  -all  have  virtually 
erased  any  sense  of  isolation.  "We  don't  seem  so  far  away  from  things,  with  a  car. 
We  don't  go  to  town  very  often,  but  it's  good  to  know  that  you  can  go  when  you  want  to. 
You  feel  more  in  touch  with  the  world  when  you  have  an  automobile,"  one  owner  said. 
From  another:  "Most  of  the  advantages  of  the  city  I  can  enjoy  if  I  want  to.  I  have  an 
automobile  and  if  I  want  to  see  a  show  or  a  football  game  I  have  but  to  climb  in  it." 

The  lack  of  many  of  the  conveniences  found  in  city  homes  is  one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  rural  life,  but  farm  homes  now  have  some  of  these  conveniences  -mechanical 
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refrigerators,  for  example  -and  now  that  electricity  is  being  brought  into  the  com- 
munity, farmers  may  be  able  to  have  the  same  electrical  contrivances  that  their  city 
friends  have. 

Despite  the  disadvantages  of  rural  life -which  are  less  for  the  white  farm  fami- 
lies than  for  the  colored  -few  would  exchange  it  for  life  in  the  cities.  Almost  without 
exception  the  farmers  said  that  if  they  had  the  chance  to  live  their  lives  again  they 
would  select  farming  as  their  way  of  life. 

Prominent  among  the  basic  "virtues"  held  in  high  regard  by  the  farmers  is  hard 
work.  Most  of  them  have  always  worked  hard.  Long  hours  -  from  light  until  dark  --were 
customary.  "I  used  to  eat  my  breakfast  at  the  plow  so  I  could  be  ready  to  work  when  it 
was  light  enough.  And  we  worked  until  you  couldn't  see.  I  worked  hard."  "I  was  always 
in  the  field  before  it  was  light  and  stayed  there  -  except  for  dinner  -until  I  could 
hardly  see  a  step  ahead  of  me."  These  statements  are  typical. 

Not  many  farmers  now  work  so  hard  as  they  did  formerly,  usually  because  they  are 
not  physically  able  to  work  long  hours.  "People  don't  work  as  hard  as  they  used  to," 
one  farmer  said,  and  that  opinion  was  expressed  by  every  f armer —  white  and  Negro -with- 
out exception. 

Farmers  expressed  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  why  people  do  not  work  as  hard  as 
they  once  did.  One  farmer  believed  that  "the  automobile  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  things  to  keep  people  out  late  at  night"  were  important  reasons,  but  beyond  that 
he  was  not  sure  about  the  explanation.  Another  said:  "With  the  automobile  people  can 
get  about  more  and  they  want  to  see  something  of  the  world.  They  are  not  content 
simply  to  stay  home  and  do  nothing  but  work."  One  owner  remarked  that  "some  people  are 
afraid  they  will  dirty  their  hands.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  work  and  get  myself  dirty.  No 
one  need  be  ashamed  of  any  worlc  that  is  honest."  One  farmer  said  that  people  don't 
work  hard  any  more  because  they  have  no  wish  to  get  ahead.  The  opinion  most  generally 
expressed,  however,  was  that  people  are  not  inclined  to  work  hard  because  they  know 
that  the  Government  will  provide  for  them.  But  whatever  the  explanation,  all  the 
farmers  agreed  that  the  day  of  hard  work  from  dawn  until  dark  is  past.  The  laborer  has 
breakfast  at  home  and  the  sun  is  high  before  he  enters  the  field;  nor  can  the  owner 
"push"  him  without  running  the  risk  of  having  him  leave.  When  the  sun  sets  the  laborer 
wants  to  be  not  in  the  field  but  at  the  barn. 

Farmers  are  not  so  thrifty  as  they  were  in  earlier  years,  according  to  general 
opinion.  Eut  even  when  thrifty,  these  families  were  never  ores  to  deny  themselves  the 
things  that  made  for  as  satisfactory  and  as  complete  a  life  as  possible,  they  say.  The 
planter's  tradition  of  a  luxurious  life  was  too  strong.  Not  all  of  the  farmers  have 
the  planter  background,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  planter  has  conditioned  the  life  of 
the  people  to  a  considerable  degree.  Thought  must  be  given  to  the  future,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  must  live  today.  Most  farmers  have  followed  and  still  follow  that 
philosophy.  "Money  is  made  round  so  it  will  roll,  "  one  owner  said;  one  should  not 
squander  money,  he  thought,  but  one  should  enjoy  life,  and  therefore  he  had  "never  been 
one  to  save  everything."  Ee  had  recently  bought  a  new  automobile:  "I  could  have  made 
out  with  the  old  one,  but  there  is  real  enjoyment  in  a  new  car,  and  I  decided  to  buy 
one."  Another  owner  said:  "A  man  ought  to  save  something,  but  he  should  also  enjoy 
life.   I  figure  how  to  save  a  penny  but  I  don't  deny  myself  a  good  time." 
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According  to  some  people  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  habit  of  saving 
among  these  farmers.  "Some  wear  silk  that  should  wear  cotton,"  one  owner  said.  He 
thought  that  easy  credit  had  encouraged  people  to  spend  freely  and  to  save  little. 
Another  owner  believed  that  people  save  less  now  than  formerly  because  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  want  more  things.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  "various  Government  programs 
have  encouraged  people  to  spend.  "  This  opinion  was  the  one  most  often  given  to  explain 
why  people  are  less  thrifty  now  than  formerly,  but  a  few  thought  that  "trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  other  fellow"  has  been  one  cause  of  the  changing  situation. 

These  opinions  were  those  of  white  farmers  who  were  thinking  primarily  in  terms 
of  white  people -mostly  those  living  in  their  own  community,  but  also  others  within  the 
range  of  their  experience.  But  the  colored  people  were  not  entirely  excluded  from 
these  opinions.  Few  Negroes,  however,  have  anything  to  save;  most  of  them  are  marginal 
farmers,  including  renters  who  own  their  work  stock  and  equipment.  Eut  even  among  the 
very  few  who  could  save  something,  however  small,  there  is  less  inclination  to  do  so 
now  than  formerly,  according  to  general  opinion.  One  Negro  farmer  accumulated  more 
than  $1,00C  (and  later  lost  it  in  a  bank  failure)  but  he  is  a  rare  exception. 

Opinions  among  both  white  and  Negro  farmers  varied  as  to  the  comparative  honesty 
of  people  now  and  in  the  past.  Some  thought  that  people  are  as  honest  now  as  they  ever 
were  -  perhaps ,  even  more  so;  others,  and  they  were  somewhat  in  a  majority,  thought  that 
people,  generally  speaking,  are  less  honest  than  they  used  to  be.  For  the  most  part, 
opinions  on  this  subject  were  mainly  based  on  feeling,  sometimes  on  hearsay  or  circum- 
stantial evidence,  and  only  rarely  on  actual  evidence  of  dishonest  practices. 

One  of  the  most  common  bases  for  holding  that  the  sense  of  personal  honesty  has 
declined  is  found  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  Government  programs.  The  charge 
was  often  made  that  some  farmers,  by  falsifying  figures,  were  able  to  obtain  larger 
allotments  than  those  to  which  they  were  entitled.  Some  charged  that  persons  in 
Harmony  are  receiving  work  or  relief  benefits  which  they  have  obtained  by  misrepre- 
senting their  need.  Others  pointed  to  resettlement  clients  of  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  charging  that  some  of  them  accumulate  large  debts  without  any  intention 
of  repaying  them. 

Why  people  are  less  honest,  farmers  did  not  know.  Some  thought  them  more  greedy 
than  formerly  and  that  this  had  led  them  to  be  dishonest.  But  the  reason  why  people 
are  more  greedy  could  not  be  explained. 

Success  at  farming,  informants  hold,  requires  that  a  farmer  not  only  work  hard 
but  that  he  do  his  work  when  it  should  be  done.  To  neglect  plowing  a  field  when  the 
ground  is  right  in  order  to  have  some  certain  pleasure  is  sure  to  lead  to  failure. 
Farmers  have  little  respect  for  the  man  who  neglects  his  work.  They  do  not  tolerate 
tenants  who  are  not  steady  workers.  The  tenant  is  free  from  Saturday  noon  to  Monday 
morning,  but  on  other  days  he  must  be  on  the  job.  Farm  owners  are  themselves  steady 
workers;  owing  to  age  and  declining  physical  strength  a  few  are  not  capable  of  strenuous 
work  for  long  hours  day  after  day,  but  they  work  to  their  practicable  limits. 

White  owners  in  the  Earmony  neighborhood  are  highly  self-reliant.  The  success 
they  have  achieved  has  been  through  their  own  efforts  and  by  dependence  upon  themselves. 
They  solve  their  own  problems  and  they  seldom  seek  advice.  Among  Negro  farmers,  the 
cropper  is  dependent  upon  his  landlord,  and  practically  every  decision  with  reference 
to  farming  is  made  for  him.   Renters,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  rely  largely  upon 
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themselves.  Even  those  renters  whom  the  landlords  furnish  '  are  on  their  own  in  the 
operation  of  their  farms.  As  a  general  rule  renters  seldom  seek  the  advice  of  their 
neighbors 

A  debt  is  a  matter  of  honor  among  these  farmers  The  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil 
left  many  in  debt,  but  instead  of  going  into  bankruptcy  as  they  might  have  done,  they 
declined  to  take  that  course  and  eventually  paid  all  their  obligations. 

-Credit  is  a  good  thing,  but  some  abuse  it,  "one  farmer  said,  and  his  statement 
is  typical  of  these  farmers'  attitudes  toward  going  in  debt.  Indebtedness  incurred  for 
a  tractor  or  other  farming  equipment  in  order  to  carry  on  efficient  farm  enterprises  is 
considered  a  perfectly  legitimate  use  of  credit,  but  to  buy  on  credit  goods  that  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  -  household  goods,  for  example  -  is  not  considered  an  appropriate 
use  of  credit  i f the  farmer  is  incurring  a  debt  beyond  his  capacity  to  pay.  The  general 
practice  is  to  use  credit  as  little  as  possible 

Negro  farmers,  in  contrast  with  their  white  neighbors,  have  very  limited  credit 
facilities  and  so  are  unable  to  incur  any  considerable  debts.  Generally  speaking, 
their  debts  do  not  extend  beyond  those  incurred  for  feed  and  seed  loans,  for  rent,  and 
for  furnish  supplied  them.  According  to  their  white  neighbors,  most  of  them  consider 
indebtedness  a  solemn  obligation  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  repay  it. 

Holding  to  the  attitude  that  personal  indebtedness  should  be  consistent  with 
sound  farm  business  management  and  should  not  be  incurred  for  nonessentials  for  which 
the  individual  cannot  pay,  farmers  disapprove  of  the  Nation' s  large  indebtedness,  and 
especially  because  they  think  much  of  the  national  debt  represents  wasteful  expendi- 
tures. Generally  speaking,  most  of  them  have  taken  the  position  that  there  is  nothing 
they  can  do  about  the  matter  and  so  it  is  not  for  them  to  be  concerned  about  it.  "It's 
the  Government  that's  doing  the  borrowing  and  spending,  and  if  they  want  to  waste  it, 
there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  it.   My  protest  doesn't  count  for  anything." 

The  folkways  of  the  Harmony  people  are  strong,  particularly  in  bi-racial  rela- 
tionships. Long-established  patterns  of  right  and  wrong  behavior  operate  smoothly  to 
control  the  individual  in  the  interest  of  the  group  as  a  whole  and  of  the  dominant 
white  group  in  particular  The  local  church  is  not  an  important  force  in  social  control 
among  the  white  group,  but  among  the  Negro  group  it  is.  The  possibility  of  legal 
penalties  as  a  form  of  social  control  is  ever  present,  but  so  strong  is  established 
behavior  in  the  community  that  they  are  seldom  invoked. 

In  bi -racial  relationships  the  patterns  of  behavior  to  which  Negro  and  white 
adhere  in  the  community  are  essentially  those  that  prevail  in  other  communities  of  the 
cotton  growing  South.  In  the  realm  of  customary  behavior,  the  Negroes,  for  example 
address  all  white  adult  persons  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or  by  some  title  indicative  of  superior 
status,  as  boss  man.  Failure  to  observe  this  custom  would  classify  a  Negro  as 
"uppity,"  and  he  would  eventually  be  forced  to  move  from  the  neighborhood  because  no 
farmer  would  hire  him.  On  the  other  hand,  custom  dictates  that  a  white  person  shall  not 
address  a  Negro  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  and  that  white  and  colored  people  must  not  shake  hands. 

Social  gatherings  of  whites  and  Negroes  together  are  strictly  taboo  although 
there  are  some  mixed  group  contacts.  On  special  occasions,  whites  attend  functions  and 
funerals  at  the  Negro  church.  Negroes  never  attend  functions  at  the  white  church,  but 
their  attendance  at  funerals  of  white  persons  is  not  uncommon. 
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INTEGRATION  AND  CONFLICT 


The  white  and  colored  people  live  together  in  the  neighborhood  harmoniously. 
The  possibility  of  conflict  between  them  is  ever  present,  as  in  other  Southern  communi- 
ties, and  some  untoward  incident  might  result  in  the  disruption  of  the  peaceful 
relationship  that  has  characterized  the  community  for  many  years. 

Two  factors  have  been  important  in  developing  and  maintaining  the  present  situ- 
ation: The  Negroes  have  accepted  their  social  status  in  the  community;  and  the  white 
farmers,  with  possible  exceptions,  have  accorded  the  colored  people  unusual  consider- 
ation. Consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  Negroes  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon 
their  acceptance  of  their  status.  The  "good  Negro,  "  that  is,  the  one  who  shows  his 
white  neighbor  the  respect  demanded,  who  goes  about  his  farming  quietly  and  industri- 
ously, and  who  otherwise  behaves  properly;  is  treated  with  what  the  white  farmers 
believe  to  be  entire  justice.  Furthermore,  he  is  considered  an  asset  to  the  community, 
and  the  white  farmer  wants  to  keep  him  there. 

Almost  all  f ami  lies  -  whi te  and  colored -have  a  high  devotion  to  the  community, 
and  this  is  particularly  true  of  members  of  those  families  that  have  long  been  identi- 
fied with  it.  This  devotion  is  compounded  of  a  feeling  that  Harmony  is  home  -my  home 
and  my  father  s  home   and  of  a  deep  satisfaction  with  life  there. 

Few  if  any  of  these  families  would  migrate  except  under  some  untoward  circum- 
stance that  would  make  it  impossible  to  earn  a  living  here.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  older  residents,  and  probably  somewhat  more  true  of  white  farmers,  especially 
those  who  are  owners,  than  of  Negro  farmers.  As  the  colored  farmers  have  fewer  economic 
satisfactions  than  the  white,  they  might  consider  that  a  higher  level  of  living  else 
where  would  outweigh  certain  advantages  at  Harmony  so  most  of  them  would  probably  leave 
if  the  chance  came  to  so  raise  their  level  of  living.  But  even  among  Negroes  the 
desire  to  live  among  familiar  surroundings  is  very  strong. 

Harmony  folk  recognize  that  their  community  is  less  well  off  now  than  it  formerly 
was.  A  logical  question  is:  What  are  they  doing  to  improve  it,  in  order  to  increase 
the  satisfactions  of  life  there  now?  The  answer  is  very  little.  Recently  the  white 
church  has  sponsored  a  Baptist  Young  Peoples1  Union  which  is  attended  by  persons  of  all 
ages.  But  aside  from  this  there  has  been  no  recent  attempt  to  bring  the  people  of  the 
community  -  white  or  Negro  -  together . 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  poor  show  of  community  spirit?  The  answer  to 
this  question-  for  white  residents,  anyway  is  found  in  their  concept  of  community. 
When  the  white  people  of  Harmony  say  that  their  community  is  not  what  it  once  was,  they 
are  thinking  primarily  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  its  people  and  of  its  institutions, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  Masonic  Order.  A  large  community  of  'high-quality  people" 
maintaining  excellent  ins t itut ions  - i t  was  this  that  made  Harmony.  And  now  because 
there  are  fewer  fine  people,  because  the  Masonic  Lodge  is  gone,  and  because  the  church 
and  school  do  not  compare  with  what  they  were  in  other  days,  the  community  is  less  than 
it  was. 

Conceivably,  in  view  of  the  changes  thathave  occurred  in  the  community's  popula- 
tion and  institutions,  the  folks  would  be  inclined  to  join  together  to  find  substitutes 
for  the  thing  they  have  lost  and  to  enlarge  the  present  range  of  satisfactions. 
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But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  pattern  of  cooperation  is  not  part  of  their  culture  and 
for  the  great  majority  of  all  adults,  most  of  whom  are  well  past  middle  age,  life 
already  contains  all  their  essential  satisfactions,  and  so  they  see  no  reason  to  seek 
further  advantages  through  a  community  endeavor. 

Among  Negro  members  of  the  community,  participation  in  community  affairs  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  those  things  that  concern  them  -  the  church  and  the  lodge,  for 
example.  The  welfare  of  the  community  is  the  white  man's  concern  they  think,  not  the 
Negro's,  and  it  is  the  white  man  who  acts  in  the  interest  of  it.  Even  in  affairs  that 
might  be  considered  theirs  alone,  the  Negroes'  behavior  is  circumscribed  by  what  their 
white  neighbors  think  about  such  affairs. 

Even  among  themselves,  however,  Negroes  are  not  given  to  cooperative  endeavor. 
This  is  probably  partly  because  their  behavior  is  to  no  small  extent  influenced  by  the 
behavior  of  the  white  men.  The  white  farmers  lead,  the  Negro  farmers  follow.  Con- 
ceivably, if  there  were  strong  cooperation  among  white  neighbors  there  would  be  strong 
cooperation  among  Negro  neighbors  although  the  direction  of  the  effort  would  not  always 
be  the  same  for  each  race.  Then,  white  farmers  might  organize  to  secure  economic 
advantages  to  themselves  but  a  similar  effort  on  the  part  of  Negroes  might  be  strongly 
resisted.  On  the  other  hand,  cooperative  effort  by  Negroes  to  secure  recreational 
advantages  to  themselves  would  probably  not  only  be  countenanced  by  white  farmers  but 
would  perhaps  win  their  active  support. 
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THE  FARMER  S  EXPANDING  WORLD 


The  world  of  the  farmers  of  the  Earmony  Community  is  an  expanding  one.  Agencies 
of  transportation  and  communication,  particularly  the  automobile,  the  radio,  and  the 
press ,  have  broken  down  their  geographic  isolation  and  have  brought  them  into  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  social  and  economic  relationships  with  the  world  beyond  their  own 
community.  All  farmers  have  been  drawn  into  this  wider  society  to  some  extent,  but 
owner -operators  have  been  drawn  in  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  tenants,  and  white 
tenants  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  Negro  tenants.  The  greater  financial  means  of 
owner -operator s  is  the  reason.  Most  of  the  white  owners  and  all  of  the  white  tenants 
own  radios,  for  example,  but  no  Negro  tenant  owns  one  Some  daily  paper  is  subscribed 
to  by  all  owners  and  white  tenants  but  no  Negro  tenant  subscribes.  All  owners  and 
white  tenants  own  automobiles,  but  only  one  of  the  interviewed  Negro  tenants  owned  an 
automobile. 

The  automobile  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  operating  to  broaden 
the  farmer's  world.  Nearly  every  owner  -  operator  has  owned  an  automobile  for  many  years, 
so  this  factor  has  been  operating  for  some  time,  but  recently  improved  roads  have  in- 
creased its  operation.  All  of  these  farmers  live  on  unimproved  roads  but  they  are  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  are  always  passable  except  in  the  very  worst  weather.  Better 
automobiles  and  better  roads  have  increased  the  farmers'  mobility.  Several  of  these 
farmers  drive  10,00C  miles  each,  during  the  course  of  a  year. 

Speed  and  ease  of  transportation  by  automobile  have  led  the  farmers  to  spread 
their  trading  activities  over  a  wider  area,  and  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  them  to 
shop  at  larger  centers  as  far  away  as  Macon  and  Athens.  In  general,  however,  most  of 
the  trading  is  done  at  Eatonton, 

It  is  not  often  that  farmers  use  their  cars  to  enjoy  the  commercialized  recreation 
available  in  distant  cities.  Such  recreation  has  only  a  very  small  place  in  most 
operators'  activities.  There  are  several  reasons  the  daily  routine  which  sends  most 
farmers  to  bed  soon  after  the  evening  meal;  the  fact  that  most  operators  are  along  in 
years  and  do  not  have  especially  good  health;  and  the  fact  that  most  operators,  although 
not  disapproving  of  commercialized  recreation,  are  inclined  to  view  it  as  a  waste  of 
time . 

One  expected  result  of  the  farmer's  extensive  use  of  the  automobile  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  contacts  with  his  neighbors;  but  the  contrary  has  been  true 
here. 

The  fact  that  the  farmers  could  use  their  automobiles  whenever  they  wished,  has 
broken  down  their  sense  of  isolation-  Knowing  that  their  automobiles  were  always  at 
their  service  erased  the  farmers  feeling  of  being  bound  completely  to  their  own 
community . 
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Among  owner-operators,  "the  radio  brings  the  world  right  into  our  homes  and 
makes  us  feel  as  though  we  were  part  of  it."  They  listen  to  a  wide  variety  of  programs  - 
religious,  educational,  and  political.  In  the  field  of  entertainment  their  tastes  vary 
widely.  With  some, hill-billy  music  is  very  popular;  others  prefer  the  lighter  classics. 
Programs  that  give  the  listener  an  opportunity  to  test  his  knowledge  are  in  demand 
among  some  of  them,  others  enjoy  the  plays.  No  two  families  were  found  that  had 
precisely  the  same  tastes  in  radio  programs.  Most  families  listen  rather  regularly  to 
news  broadcasts,  but  they  tune  in  only  occasionally  on  crop  and  market  reports. 

Most  farmers  read  their  newspapers  thoroughly,  and  a  few  read  them  almost  from 
cover  to  cover.  Most  farmers  subscribe  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  several,  farm  period- 
icals. Generally  speaking,  these  magazines  are  read  more  for  their  general  interest 
than  with  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  farm  business  the  information  in  them.  Tastes  as 
to  "cultural  magazines"  vary  considerably.  The  most  generally  read  include  Time,  The 
Saturday  Evening  pest     Life,  F-eaclers  Digest  .  Woman' s  Heme  Companion .    and  The  Delineator  ■. 

That  the  radio  and  the  press  are  influencing  farmers'  attitudes  and  behavior  is 
unquestionably  true,  but  the  full  extent  of  their  influence  could  not  be  ascertained. 
One  noticeable  effect  of  the  radio  has  been  the  tendency  to  weaken  the  support  given  to 
the  local  church.  The  services  held  in  the  local  church  suffer  in  contrast  to  the 
radio  broadcasts  of  services  held  in  urban  churches,  and  as  a  result  some  members  prefer 
to  listen  to  radio  services  instead  of  going  to  their  own  church.  That  the  local  white 
church  still  receives  the  support  it  does  is  probably  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
one  or  two  persons  to  keep  it  alive. 

The  radio  also  limits  the  extent  to  which,  farmers  rely  upon  commercialized 
amusements  for  recreation,  but  most  of  these  farmers  apparently  would  not  take  part  in 
commercialized  recreation  much  anyway,.  Southern  farmers  nave  never  "played"  very  much, 
and  these  farmers  are  likely  to  have  defective  health  and  an  accumulation.!  of  years  to 
consider,  in  connection  with  long  hours  and  rather  hard  work. 

Commercialized  agriculture  in  itself  draws  the  farmers  into  a  wider  society. 
All  the  farmers  who  were  interviewed  live  in  a  money -and -market  economy,  though  owner  - 
operators  to  a  greater  extent  than  tenants,  particularly  Negro  tenants.  But  this  is 
nothing  new,  for  as  cotton  producers  these  farmers  were  dependent  upon  the  market  for 
the  sale  of  their  crops. 

Although  engaged  in  commercial  agriculture,  Harmony  farmers,  generally  speaking, 
are  probably  less  commercial -minded  than  they  have  ever  been.  Their  experience  with 
the  boll  weevil  drove  home  a  lesson  which  most  of  them  will  never  forget  -that  a  farmer 
has  true  security  only  to  the  extent  to  which  he  makes  his  farm  as  self  sufficient  as 
possible  with  reference  to  the  product  ion  of  those  things  that  are  essential  for  his 
family  and  his  livestock.  Produce  for  the  market?  Yes.  But  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
''making  a  living." 

To  say  that  these  farmers  are  probably  less  commercial  minded  than  formerly  is 
not  to  say,  of  course,  that  they  are  not  at  all  so.  The  satisfaction  of  their  wants 
above  the  subsistence  level  of  living  is  dependent  upon  their  success  in  the  market, 
and  so  they  are  vitally  interested  in  and  affected  by  developments  in  the  world  of 
commercial  agriculture,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the  production  of  milk. 
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As  the  farmer  has  widened  and  increased  his  contacts  with  town  and  city  he  has 
come  to  think  of  himself  more  as  a  part  of  them  and  less  as  apart  from  them.  Urban 
places  have  become  familiar  to  him.  Nearly  all  owners  have  children  or  friends  and 
relatives  who  have  lived  in  cities  for  years.  Through  them  and  through  visits,  and 
through  the  press  and  radio,  the  farmer  has  come  to  know  the  city  and  to  understand  it, 
at# least  better  than  he  did;  it  is  not  something  foreign  to  him.  This  is  true  of 
owners.  Tenants  have  increased  their  contacts  with  the  outside  world  but  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  that  their  owner -neighbors  have.  For  most  tenants,  the  world  in  which 
they  move  is  pretty  much  restricted  to  their  own  community  and  to  the  county. 

In  his  own  trading  center  the  white  farmer  feels  as  completely  at  home  as  he 
does  in  his  own  community.  The  merchants  give  him  the  same  consideration  they  give  to 
townspeople,  for  the  farmers'  trade  is  important  to  the  merchant.  The  trade  relation- 
ship is  not  the  only  one  in  town;  frequently,  there  is  one  of  friendship,  at  least 
between  owners  and  merchants  and  professional  persons.  A  Negro  farmer  receives  the 
same  treatment  that  would  be  accorded  to  any  Negro  who  lives  in  town. 

The  high  regard  that  Harmony  farmers  have  for  their  own  community  is  not  theirs 
alone.  By  townspeople  and  by  persons  of  other  communities  the  Harmony  Community  is 
spoken  of  as  "one  of  our  best  communities."  There  may  be  farmers  in  other  communit ies 
who  operate  larger  farms  and  have  greater  wealth  but  there  are  nowhere  "better"  people, 
it  is  said. 
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INTEGRATION  AND  DISINTEGRATION  IN  COMMUNITY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  LIFE 


The  Harmony  Community  has  endured  for  more  than  a  century.   Despite  war.  despite 
disastrous  soil  exhaustion  and  erosion,  despite  economic  crises  and  depressions,  despite 
the  infestation  of  the  boll  weevil  that  made  virtually  impossible  the  profitable  pro 
duction  of  cotton  and  that  brought  the  loss  of  nearly  half  its  populat ion  -  the  Harmony 
Community  has  endured. 

In  the  20  years  since  the  collapse  of  cotton  here,  most  owner -operator s  have 
worked  out  a  new  adjustment  to  the  land  and  have  attained  a  measure  of  success  that 
affords  them  a  comfortable  level  of  living.  Their  success  has  been  possible  through  a 
shift  from  dependence  upon  cotton  to  dependence  upon  dairying  as  the  chief  source  of 
their  cash  income.  But  tenants,  who  have  to  depend  upon  cotton  because  they  have 
neither  the  requisite  acreage  nor  the  capital  for  dairying,  have  not  obtained  security. 
There  are  few  tenants  that  enjoy  more  than  a  subsistence  level  of  living. 


The  success  these  farmers  have  been  able  to  achieve  through  dairying  largely 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  Harmony  Community  today.  Whatever  reasons  farmers 
might  have  had  for  wanting  to  remain  there,  had  they  not  found  a  substitute  for  cotton, 
they  would  probably  have  moved  away  rather  than  accept  a  subsistence  level  of  living. 
This  is  true  of  the  owner  operator  class;  tenant  farmers  have  not  found  a  substitute 
for  cotton.  But  the  low  level  of  living  that  the  cotton  crop  affords  is  not  necessarily 
a  reason  for  the  tenant  farmer  to  leave  for  a  meager  subsistence  is  all  that  most  of 
them  have  ever  known.  Nor  is  the  tenant's  staying  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the 
white  farmers  in  the  community.  This  is  demonstrated  by  experience  in  other  parts  of 
the  county  where  white  farmers  abandoned  the  land  but  tenants  remained  to  eke  out  a 
living  as  renters. 

Viewed  today,  the  economic  stability  of  Harmony  Community  -  the  white  community  - 
is  based  on  and  dependent  upon  dairying.  This  factor  of  economic  security  is  now  the 
only  factor  that  holds  the  community  together  although  there  are  other  elements  in  the 
situation.  To  all  operators  the  community  is  home,  even  to  the  very  few  who  were  not 
born  here.  All  have  lived  in  the  community  for  at  least  20  years,  and  most  have  lived 
there  throughout  their  lives.  Not  only  is  the  community  the  home  of  the  operators,  it 
was  the  home  of  the  fathers  of  most  of  them,  of  the  grandparents  and  great -grandparents 
of  some.  The  roots  of  most  Harmony  farmers  are  imbedded  deeply  in  the  past.  And  that 
past  has  meaning  for  them. 


Another  important  factor  is  the  farmer's  satisfaction  with  his  way  of  life.  He 
may  sometimes  grumble  and  complain  of  his  lot,  but  he  would  not  exchange  it  for  another. 
Whatever  disadvantages  the  rural  way  of  life  may  have,  the  farmer  thinks  they  are  more 
than  offset  by  its  advantages,  and  the  farmer  finds  the  disadvantages  to  be  less  than 
in  the  past.  The  farmer's  isolation,  for  example,  is  now  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
yet  he  still  has  the  privacy  he  likes.  Modern  conveniences  have  contributed  to  holding 
farmers  together  in  their  community  although  the  automobile  has  also  had  the  opposite 
effect  -widening  contacts  and  experience. 
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TfTere~-axc  elements  of  instability  and  disintegration  in  the  white  community  of 
Harmony.  The  church  and  school  of  the  white  farmers  are  considerably  less  potent  in 
the  life  of  the  community  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  in  the  past,  though,  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  inject  new  life  in  the  local  church  through  the  introduction  of  an 
organization  for  young  people. 

Basic  to  the  decline  of  these  two  institutions  in  the  community  is  the  factor  of 
population.  The  white  community  is  a  relatively  old  one  in  terms  of  the  ages  of  its 
individual  members.  Most  of  its  farmers  are  past  middle  age,  and  there  are  very  few 
young  people  and  children. 

The  effect  of  the  population  composition  of  the  white  community  has  been  most 
marked  upon  the  school.  After  the  school  had  been  closed  for  several  years,  the  com- 
munity succeeded  in  having  it  reopened  but  considering  the  small  number  of  pupils  it 
serves,  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  closed  again. 

Farmers  view  the  loss  of  the  school  as  one  of  the  worst  calamities  that  can 
overtake  a  community,  they  hold  that  the  school  is  the  heart  of  the  community.  With 
only  the  school  and  church  to  bind  the  people  together,  the  loss  is  perhaps  more  keenly 
felt  because  the  community  has  no  other  local  institution  except  the  church. 

Population  has  also  had  an  important  effect  upon  the  church.  There  are  not 
enough  persons  to  support  the  type  of  church  the  community  wants.  Owing  to  the  age  of 
many  of  its  members  the  church  will  probably  face  a  crisis  within  a  few  years,  and  some 
think  it  probably  will  not  survive. 

Automobiles  have  tended  to  hold  the  farmers  on  their  land,  but  it  has  not 
strengthened  community  feeling,  for  instead  of  being  drawn  closer  together  farmers  have 
drifted  farther  apart  as  their  contacts  have  widened. 

When  there  are  many  young  persons  in  a  community  their  activities  and  friend 
ships  are  likely  to  hold  neighboring  families  closer  together,  fostering  a  sense  of 
common  interests.  Through  their  visits  to  one  another  s  homes,  through  their  school 
and  recreational  contacts,  the  young  people  bring  to  their  own  families  the  life  of  the 
community  in  a  variety  of  aspects  not  otherwise  possible,  and  in  the  process  they 
create  in  each  family  a  sense  of  belonging  and  sharing.  The  Harmony  Community  feels 
the  loss  of  its  youth,  the  farmers  believed  that  the  decline  in  community  feeling  comes 
from  that  as  much  as  from  any  other  factor.  The  lack  of  future  farmers  portends  a 
further  disintegration  of  the  institutional  life  of  the  community. 

The  Negro  community  of  Harmony  stands  in  contrast  to  this.  Although  nearly  half 
of  the  Negroes  migrated  after  the  boll -weevil  invasion,  those  who  remained  were  so 
numerous  that  their  institutions  did  not  suffer  to  the  extent  that  the  white  institu- 
tions did.  Furthermore,  in  the  years  since  the  infestation  most  of  the  colored  youth 
have  remained  in  the  community,  and  this  has  helped  to  keep  the  institutional  life  an 
active  one.  Their  local  church,  although  perhaps  not  so  strong  as  in  the  past-  is 
well  -  supported  by  residents  and  by  others  who  have  moved  away. 

Among  these  Negro  residents  the  feeling  that  the  community  is  their  home  is  very 
strong.  The  sharecroppers  tend  to  move  within  their  community,  preferring  not  to  move 
to  other  parts  of  the  county.  Renters  are  even  less  mobile  than  croppers,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  to  find  colored  renters  who  have  occupied  their  farms  for  more  than  10 
years.  The  fact  that  there  is  relatively  little  shifting  about  from  farm  to  farm 
contributes  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  Negro  community. 
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